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The Problem of Liberal ORi.HODOxY 
In Russia, 1905* 


Paul R. Valliere 


By the problem of Liberal Orthodoxy we mean a particular 
instance of the all-European and, indeed, worldwide problem of 
the adjustment of living religious traditions to a dynamic and distinct 
modern culture claiming, in greater or lesser degree, spiritual and 
practical autonomy in the direction of human affairs. The great 
revolutions of modem times, of which the Russian Revolution of 
1905 is one, are particular instances of the advancing of this claim 
of autonomy. Liberal Orthodoxy is any Orthodoxy in modern times 
which envisages at least some opportunities for constructive and 
cooperative relationships with the forces of this modern culture; 
the opposite is an Orthodoxy that looks at modernity with indif¬ 
ference or as a manifest stronghold of Satan and his angels upon 
which the true Church is called to make holy war in the name of 
traditional values. 

The ambiguities of this general characterization of Liberal 
Orthodoxy are patent in the very terms employed. In a Western 
European or American context the terms “liberal” and “Orthodox” 
would often be taken as indicating opposites; confusion would 
arise from the attempt to link them together in a single concept. 
The unfortunate coincidence whereby the Eastern Christian tradition 
is named by a word which to Western liberal minds indicates the 
opposite of everything “liberal” has tended to encourage scepticism 
in the West about whether there has been or ever could be a 
“liberal” type of Orthodoxy. There is nonetheless a long and 


♦Presented at a meeting of the American Association of Advanced Slavic 
Studies, Atlanta, October 10, 1975. 
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complex history of religious change in Russia from the eighteenth 
century to the present day which has been generated by the tension 
between liberal and neotraditionalist tendencies within one and the 
same historical Russian Orthodoxy. The fact that this phenomenon 
has been little studied and less understood hardly argues against its 
existence. One may, on the other hand, justifiably express curiosity 
as to the reasons for this paucity of attention. 

We suggest at least two. One is that as a practical matter 
twentieth-century scholarship on Russia which touches at all upon 
religious matters—and that is but a small part of the scholarship— 
has rarely delved into the very core of religious tradition in the 
attempt to expose its logic and directions; it has rather tended to 
involve investigations of religion that are ancillary to some other 
and prior task. For all that has been done in the investigation of 
such matters as the relations of Church and State, the role of 
religious institutions in the government of the Russian Empire, 
and on religious participation as a factor of social history, there 
has been little analysis of the actual religious thought, the modes of 
religious experience, and the forms of piety in modern Russia.^ 
Furthermore, what discussion there has been of these matters 
has often proceeded within the framework of Eastern Orthodox 
confessionalism which, while rich in certain kinds of results, is poor 
in others. Above all it is poor in the kind of results sought by the 
discipline of comparative religion, which in the present instance 
would try to sort out the dynamics of Russian religious life in the 
context of the worldwide process of the adjustment of living 
religious systems to modernity. This is a process which we have 
hardly begun to understand in any context. The problem is all 
the more severe with respect to Russia because of the relative 
absence of practitioners of comparative religion from the Russian 
field. 


^John Shelton Curtiss’ statement in the preface to Church and State in 
Russia: The Last Years of the Empire 1900-^917 (New York, 1940) is typical: 

. . the book does not discuss the theological system or creed of any of the 
religious denominations, and no attempt has been made to discuss the moral 
precepts and teachings of the Orthodox Church or of other religious bodies— 
other than those precepts that related specifically to the State and the duties 
of the subject to the government” (p. viii). In the same regard note Hugh 
Seton-Watson’s comment in the preface to The Russian Empire: 1801- 
1917 (Oxford, 1967): “The history of the Church and of religious ideas re¬ 
mains virtually untouched. This is a field of immense importance, of which 
with deep regret I confess my ignorance, while expressing the hope that 
pioneers will soon appear” (p. xi). 
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All of these practical deficiencies to a large extent probably are 
related to another sort of deficiency which is perhaps the root reason 
for the minimum of attention directed at the core of Russian 
religious tradition; the lack of a general conceptual framework to 
inspire and guide analysis. The reason that so few scholars seriously 
investigate the actual religious thought, modes of religious experi¬ 
ence, and forms of piety of modern Russian religion, we are 
suggesting, is that few scholars know what to do with these human 
products, how even to begin to make sense of them, what categories 
of thought to apply to them, and toward what conceivable ends 
an investigation of them would be directed. Some scholars rec¬ 
ognize this situation. Less aware practitioners opt for some drastic 
oversimplification of the religious situation of modern Russia as a 
surrogate for a genuine conceptual structure. The dualistic equation 
of Orthodoxy with “conservatism” (whatever that word means) 
and of liberalism with “secularism” (whatever that word means) 
is an example of such a surrogate, although it can be maintained 
only by denying either the reality or the significance of the evidence 
of religious change and religious tension within historical Russian 
Orthodoxy. 

To be sure, to call for a “conceptual framework” for investigating 
a subject as vast as religion in modern Russia is to put in a very 
big order, and it is not implied here that meaningful responses 
can be drafted readily. The most that we are doing in the present 
instance is making some suggestions toward a conceptuality for 
thinking about phenomena identifiable as liberal or modernist 
tendencies within Russian Orthodoxy. There are many other prob¬ 
lems, some more important than this one. We would risk one 
generalization, however, and argue that until progress is made in 
working out conceptual structures for the study of religion in 
Russia, a host of questions of broader scope will not be handled 
satisfactorily: E.g., what is “unique,” and what generally human 
or “modern” about Russia’s cultural course in modern times? What 
are the dominant formative of Russian Orthodoxy as possibly 
distinct from and even obscured by the forces which had the 
greatest political importance? What impact did the Orthodox 
tradition have, or not have, on the thought and piety of the Russian 
intelligentsia, or of other groups that constituted Russian society? 
What does Russian Orthodoxy have in common, or not in common, 
with the other branches of Eastern Orthodoxy in its adjustment to 
modernity and its local social and cultural role? What themes or 
motives in Orthodoxy might play a dynamic role in Russian culture 
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even today? In terms of the subject of the present paper, a question 
on the order of the preceding may be posed about Russian liberalism: 
What were, or are, the special problems, potentialities, and dynamics 
of Russian liberalism which may in some degree be connected 
with Russian religious thought and practice? 

We may return, then, to working out a conceptual structure 
in support of the term, “Liberal Orthodoxy.” 


^'Liberal Orthodoxy” 

To speak of “Liberal Protestantism,” “Liberal Catholicism,” 
or simply “liberal religion” has been commonplace in Western 
religious discussion for over a century. Theological liberalism loosely 
means any sort of modernism, reformism, or anti-fundamentalism 
practiced by one of the historic confessions. This usage is merely 
extended in the case of “Liberal Orthodoxy.” The ambiguity of 
course lies in the inevitable socio-political frame of reference of 
the term “liberal.” The question immediately arises: are we, in 
speaking about Liberal Orthodoxy, or about any other sort of 
Liberal religion, to assume that it is connected with or implies 
political liberalism? 

It is tempting to think so. At some advanced point in the 
historical dialectic it may even be so. But for three reasons relevant 
to the present discussion this assumption will not be made. It will 
not be made first because there is plenty of evidence that the 
connection between theological and political liberalism is by no 
means clear or direct. One of the most striking examples of this 
to be found in the period of 1905 in Russia is the work of Bishop, 
later Metropolitan Antonii (Khrapovitskii), who as bishop of 
Volhynia in 1905 emerged as one of the leaders of extreme reac¬ 
tionary politics on the Russian Church scene, yet whose theological 
essays, surprisingly, show the influence of Western European liberal 
theology and represent a consequential effort at theological innova¬ 
tion.® 


*See Mitropolit Antonii, Nravstvennyi smysl osnovnykh khristianskikh 
dogmatov (second ed. Moscow, 1917). My own explanation of the seeming 
paradox here is that there was actually a common term between Antonifs 
attempt to bring dogma to life as expressive of “moral” ideas (a liberal theolog¬ 
ical interpretation) and his attempt to mobilize the Church by means of the 
agencies of an autocratic episcopate and the Orthodox mob. That common 
term was the idea of the independence of the Church, of a morally activist 
and effective Church Militant. 
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Second, the assumption of a direct connection between theological 
and political liberalism will not be made because it is a matter that 
requires systematic discussion in its own right. The focus here, 
however, is on the concept of theological liberalism; and clearly 
the latter deserves some attention before the broader question of 
religion and liberal politics can be properly handled. 

Third, the assumption will not be made because of the main 
proposition which this paper is intended to advance: that the problem 
of Liberal Orthodoxy in Russia in 1905 was not essentially or 
even mainly a political problem, that is to say a problem mainly 
of the relationship between religion and the State. It was a problem 
of tradition and modernity, of religion and modern culture; ulti¬ 
mately, a theological problem, a problem of theology of culture. 

We will proceed to this proposition first by offering a brief 
abstract definition of theological liberalism; then by looking at 
some concrete manifestations of Liberal Orthodoxy in Russia in 
1905; and finally going to the heart of the theological problem by 
considering the discussion of dogma that was going on in the Rus¬ 
sian Church in 1905. 

Theological liberalism is defined here in terms of its two 
essential pursuits, both of which have to do with the exercise of 
“freedom,” as I suppose any “liberalism” always must. The two 
pursuits are: the freedom of tradition and the freedom of involve¬ 
ment in culture. Freedom of tradition, quite different from freedom 
from tradition, is the liberty of a religion to be and reflect upon 
itself, to explore its own lights without such constraints within or 
without as would make an on-going process of reflection impossible. 
The work of the Russian Bible Society and the rise of academies 
dedicated to independent theological scholarship in nineteenth- 
century Russia are manifestations of this freedom. The agitation 
for a Sober in 1905 and thereafter is another. The second freedom, 
freedom of involvement in culture, is typical of the practical side 
of theological liberalism. By it a religious community defines its 
relationship to culture neither as ascetical flight nor magisterial 
domination, but as meeting and mutual interpretation. Theologically 
this implies a vision which sees the freedom of the children of God 
somehow implicated in and illuminating the freedom of the sons 
and daughters of humankind in the world in which they live. 
Examples of the exercise of this freedom in modem Russia would 
be the work of missionaries such as Ilminskii, organizer of Tartar 
schools, as well as the social agitation of activist priests of the 
1905 era such as Petrov and Gapon. 
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The two freedoms in which theological liberalism is rooted ac¬ 
quire a special cruciality in situations where traditional religion 
meets modernity. The dynamism and apparent autonomy of the 
modernizing forces of culture so radically alter the historical con¬ 
text in which a religious tradition exists that the latter has to engage 
in an enterprise of self-interpretation if it is not to be overwhelmed; 
and this enterprise can take place only on the condition of an 
effective freedom of tradition. Furthermore, since the vigor of 
modern culture ensures the impossibility of domination by any 
religious tradition and, at the same time, offers a multitude of 
charms to which many individuals and institutions have a hard 
time saying “no,” the way of involvement in culture, as opposed 
to withdrawal or domination, will exercise a definite attraction 
under modern conditions—but again, only on the condition that 
the individuals and institutions concerned are in some fundamental, 
perhaps spiritual, sense “free” to become involved. 

The possibility of Liberal Orthodoxy depended upon exercising 
these two freedoms in some degree. The problem of Liberal Ortho¬ 
doxy was also connected with them; it lay in discovering what 
ultimately was to be made of these two freedoms once they existed 
in whatever degree—what they could do and what could be done 
with them in Russia in 1905. 


'^Liberal Orthodoxy'* at Moscow Theological Academy in 1905 

Manifestations of Liberal Orthodoxy as we have defined it were 
legion during the first decade of the twentieth century in Russia and 
are not easily characterized in summary fashion. For purposes of 
creating a compact impression, we invite acceptance of the conve¬ 
nient fiction of a recreated picture of what it was like being a Liberal 
Orthodox student in the Moscow Theological Academy during the 
years 1904-1907. The picture would be much the same if drawn for 
one of the other three theological academies. In all of these cases 
what the picture would reflect is the reality of the Revolution as ex¬ 
perienced by the intellectual elite of the Russian Orthodox Establish¬ 
ment and, to some extent, the elite of the episcopate as well. The 
limitation of the picture is obviously that it can hardly be thought to 
describe the Russian Church as a whole, least of all at the popular 
level. The virtue is that it represents a body of people that had much 
of the responsibility for the leadership of the Orthodox confession in 
Russia, and a group that was genuinely concerned in all its activities 
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with Orthodoxy as a religious system, with Orthodoxy as Orthodoxy 
—something that could not be assumed were we talking about the 
lower seminaries, for example, where the groups involved were much 
more diverse and engaged in a multitude of purposes not necessarily 
related at all to Orthodoxy or even to religion. 

As a member of the Moscow Academy, you would have attended 
the opening exercises of the academic year 1904-1905 in September, 
1904, and heard an address by the Rector, Bishop Evdokim (Me- 
shcherskii). In that lecture the bishop would have asked you to 
choose as your models of academic life Sts. Gregory and Basil, who 
“live right [in Athens] in the noisy center of the pagans, in a whirl¬ 
pool of various currents and tendencies,” but nevertheless devote 
themselves to nothing but the spirituality of the Church and the pur¬ 
suit of learning; or again, “the ancient school of the Pythagoreans,” 
in which the students “by the strictness of their life in part remind us 
of monks and by their love of wisdom, the outstanding individuals of 
both ancient and modern times”; and finally, Oxford University, 
where Evdokim would assure you (quoting Khomiakov) that “uni¬ 
versity discipline resembles the monastic, students’ pastimes still com¬ 
pletely bear the character of children’s games,” and yet whence “the 
powerful and daring minds” of modern industrial England somehow 
miraculously emerge.® 

The events of 1904-1905, of course, would have made it difficult 
for you to cultivate the life-style urged by Bishop Evdokim. In Sep¬ 
tember of 1905 at the beginning of another academic year, you would 
have heard of the boycott of the annual academic convocation by the 
students of the Kiev Theological Academy protesting “the political 
and social situation of the country.” Two weeks later you would have 
joined with students of the other three theological academies in pub¬ 
lishing resolutions “not to attend classes until such time as the acade¬ 
mies are given autonomy” and drafting statements as to just what 
“autonomy” meant.^ In general it meant the governance of the theo¬ 
logical academies by the Academic Council of each academy, the 
composition and control of the Council thereby becoming very hot 
issues. Above all autonomy meant freedom from the interference of 
bishops and Synod bureaucrats. At the Moscow Academy you would 


®Arkhiepiskop Evdokim, Dobroe proshloe imperatorskoi Moskovskoi 
Dukhovnoi Akademii (K stoletnemu iubileiu Akademii), Po tserkovnym- 
obschchestvennym voprosam, Vol. Ill (Sergiev Posad, 1915), pp. 15-19. 

^“God bor’by za avtonomiiu dukhovnykh akademii,” Tserkovno-obshchest- 
vennaia zhizn* (Kazan), 1907, No. 2, cols. 52-53. 
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have had to deal with a particularly “bad” bishop in Metropolitan 
Vladimir of Moscow, who was unalterably opposed to all of your 
desires. In the middle of the nation-wide rail strike in October, 1905, 
he would lock you and your fellows out of the dormitories of the 
Academy even though the conditions of the strike made it impossible 
for you to go home. You would have been comforted, however, by 
hearing about a particularly violent meeting of the Academic Council, 
attended by the metropolitan, during which he and the professors had 
it out with each other. In fact most of the professors would have been 
to some extent on your side. In November they would send a delega¬ 
tion to the Holy Synod in Petersburg to work out provisional rules of 
academic governance. The rules which resulted would have left you 
disappointed, for in spite of the majority of the professors’ support 
for opening the rectorship of the academies to any qualified individu¬ 
al, clerical or lay, the provisional rules still prescribed a clerical 
rector. It would have been an improvement, however, that this indi¬ 
vidual was now to be chosen by a council of faculty in which even 
docents could participate.® For a full and permanent adjudication of 
the issue of autonomy, though, you would now have to look forward 
to the speedy calling of a national Sobor of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, where the specific issue of academic autonomy would be 
discussed in the far broader context of the question of the freedom 
of the Church itself. 

As the issue of the freedom of the Church was unfolding in the 
direction of the calling of a Sobor, you would have had in the mean¬ 
time many opportunities for involvement in modernist projects of 
study and action in and around the Moscow Academy. Your Rector, 
Bishop Evdokim, had by this time turned from the ideal of quietude 
to that of Christian social action and in the fall of 1906 was busy 
organizing a Pastoral-Educational Brotherhood at the Academy. The 
purpose of the Brotherhood was to provide students with practical 
training in ministry. Activities included preaching in local churches, 
publishing brochures and pamphlets for popular audiences, social 
work among poor people, alcoholics and prisoners, and regular dis¬ 
cussion sessions in which papers by members of the Brotherhood 
were read and discussed. Papers dealt with such subjects as Chris¬ 
tianity and war, the social question, the role of the laity in the 
Church, and the need for a more competent parish clergy. Outside 
visitors sometimes met with the Brotherhood, such as N. N. Nepliuev, 
organizer of the Holy Cross Labor Brotherhood, an agricultural pro- 


^Ibid., No. 2, col. 53; No. 3. cols. 83-85. 
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ducers* and consumers* cooperative about two hundred strong in the 
Glukhov District of the Chernigov Guberniia which had been in ex¬ 
istence since 1893 working out its own type of Christian populism.® 
You might have visited Nepliuev’s commune yourself the year before 
in the company of a delegation from the Academy organized by your 
Professor of Moral Theology, Mikhail M. Tareev. 

The Labor Brotherhood was but one of the stops which Professor 
Tareev made during a series of field trips in 1905-1906 to Orthodox 
religious establishments that were engaged in social service of one 
kind or another/ He presented his findings in the course of an ex¬ 
tracurricular series of lectures on monasticism organized by himself 
and Professors Popov (Patristics) and Smirnov (Church History), a 
series that generated a good deal of hostility among the monks as it 
coincided with student and faculty protests against monastic domi¬ 
nance in the administration of the Academy.® “Our time is interested 
not in what is happening behind monastery walls, in the solitude of 
the hermitage, in the closet of the ascetic,” wrote Tareev, “but in 
what Christianity offers for all aspects of actual life—economic needs, 
social demands, marital life, labor communes, a fraternal social life.”® 
He contrasted contemplative absorption in personal salvation with 
the service-oriented activities being pursued in some of the contem¬ 
porary monasteries of Russia, such as convents in the Polish prov¬ 
inces where the humble nursing and educational missions of nuns 
were attempting to undo some of the harm created by generations of 
bureaucrats in the name of Orthodoxy; a monastery in Pechenga on 
the Murmansk shore that provided a modicum of agricultural assist¬ 
ance and social services for the Lapp population; a soup kitchen for 
bosiaki organized by a sister in Novgorod. 

If you were a student interested in broader aspects of such Chris¬ 
tian social action, a large and growing body of what we in the West 
would call Social Gospel literature was available, such as Father 


®Arkhiepiskop Evdokim, “Pastyrsko-prosvetiternoe Bratstvo pri Akademii,** 
op, cit,i pp. 286-319. 

Tor Tareev’s account of the field trips see Zhivye dushi: ocherk nrav- 
stvennykh sil sovremennoi Rossii (third ed.), in Osnovy khristianstva: sistema 
religionznoi mysli. Supplementary Vol. (V): Religionznaia zhizn* (Sergiev 
Posad, 1910). 

®“Osvobodietrnaia dvizhenie i bor’ba za avtonomiiu v Moskovskoi Dukho- 
vnoi Akademii: Zapiska prof. M. A. Ostroumova,” “Stranitsa iz nedavnei 
istorii bogoslovskoi nauki (Reviziia akademii v 1908 g.),” Bogoslovskii vestnik, 
1917 (June-Dee.), pp. 115-116. 

•Tareev, op, c/f., p. 5. 
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Petrov’s Evangelie, kak osnova zhizni. Foreign works were also to be 
had. It is rather startling to see, for example, that one of the key 
books of the American Social Gospel Movement of the Progressive 
Era, Francis Greenwood Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Social Ques¬ 
tion, had come out in Russian translation in 1906.^® If your were in¬ 
terested in the theoretical and theological problems of social Christi¬ 
anity, a literature more sophisticated than this was also at hand, such 
as the discussions of the Religio-Philosophical Meetings of 1901-1903 
in St. Petersburg, the works of “Novoe religioznoe soznanie,” and a 
growing number of studies of social thought by your own Orthodox 
theologians. Tareev himself was soon to begin work on a very de¬ 
tailed and competent critique of Marxist socialism which began to 
come out in 1912.“ 

To sum up the impression that we have been creating, it may be 
said that in terms of the types of involvement open to you and the 
depth and sophistication of theological discussion going on around 
you, your situation as a liberal Christian in the Moscow Theological 
Academy in 1904-1907 would have had a great deal in common 
with that of the Social Gospel circles and theological modernists in 
Western Europe and America of the same period. The main differ¬ 
ence would be that the political and ecclesiastical constraints on 
your activities would have been much more numerous and effective. 


**Liberal Orthodoxy as a Theological Problem 

In the light of the definition of theological liberalism and the 
manifestations of Liberal Orthodoxy just considered, we may now 
attempt to spell out the meaning of the proposition that the problem 
of Liberal Orthodoxy in 1905 was not a political problem, but a 
theological one: a problem of theology of culture. 

To put the matter in this way may well cause irritation or con¬ 
fusion. One might wonder whether in urging a leap away from polit¬ 
ical discussion to theology we are not engaging in mystification, 
scowling like Virgil’s Sybil—Trocul, o procul este profani!” “Stay 


^®Fr. Pibodi, Hsus Khristos i sotsiaVnyi vopros, trans. S. Nikitskii (Moscow, 
1906). 

M. Tareev, Iz istorii etiki: Sotsializm (Nravstvennosf i khoziaistvo), 
Pt. 1: Nauchnyi sotsializm: ego ekonomicheskoe uchenie (Sergiev Posad, 
1913). This work is continued (but not completed) by ‘Tdeologiia sotsializma,” 
Bogoslovskii vestnik 1918 (Jan.-Feb.), pp. 39-73; (Mar.-May), pp. 90-113; 
(June-Sept.), pp. 197-231. 
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away you uninitiated!”—and so destroying any possibility of a con¬ 
crete and accessible historical discussion. Or one might judge the 
dualism of our proposition as obviously unstable in the light of what 
has already been said about Liberal Orthodoxy. If Liberal Orthodoxy 
depends upon the exercise of freedom of tradition and freedom of 
cultural involvement, and if the immediate practical constraints on 
both of these in Russia in 1905 were rooted in the Church-State rela¬ 
tionship—which we would not deny—then is it not clear that the 
problem of Liberal Orthodoxy was a political problem par excellence? 

Both these objections may be obviated to some extent by making 
a distinction between the provisional achievements of Liberal Ortho¬ 
doxy as evidenced by the sort of manifestations which we have just 
reviewed, and the content and long-range practical vocation of Lib¬ 
eral Orthodoxy. The real problem, we suggest, is to be located in the 
latter two aspects, which are related. The point here may be adduced 
by thinking again for a moment about Bishop Evdokim, Rector of 
the Moscow Academy in 1905. When the Bishop threw himself into 
the organization of his Pastoral-Educational Brotherhood to pursue 
the aims of “social Christianity,” he could be credited with a modest 
achievement of Liberal Orthodoxy. But what if we ask about this 
achievement not the question, “What was Evdokim doing and why?”, 
but the question, “W^at, pray, did Evdokim ultimately have to say 
or to do in Russia during the Revolution of 1905—not have in his 
power, but in his vision, his message, his conception of a direction 
for Russian society?” Without denying that Evdokim might have had 
certain resources for action in response to a very real crisis situation 
in his institution and his society, can we really help wondering what 
he had to say along the lines of “social Christianity” that could really 
help, what spark of charisma he had that could in any way illuminate 
a milieu plunged in the profound pathos of the Revolution of 1905? 

Speaking abstractly again, the question here is about what is 
actually going on in the “adjustment” of a religious tradition to mod¬ 
ernity. So often the process of adjustment is understood in simple 
stereotypical terms as a mutual facing-off between religion and mod¬ 
em culture through which religious tradition accepts the status of a 
voluntary organization in the pluralistic society and modernity im¬ 
poses certain guidelines to insure against interference by tradition in 
the working of modernizing forces. Liberal religionists go one step 
further within this general framework and find activities which tradi¬ 
tion can pursue to further some of the ends of modern culture and so 
play a socially useful role. But the depth of the problem of tradition 
and modernity is really so much greater than this model suggests. 
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To call it a theological problem is to point to the question of identity 
involved. Religious traditions can certainly be moulded and even 
exploited (not necessarily unjustifiably) in terms of the social and 
political agenda of their milieu. But this is true only up to a certain 
point; at some point the problems of the content of thought and the 
effective forms of piety arise, for every religious tradition has an 
identity, and this cannot be sacrificed without crisis and breakdown. 
Identities can be changed, but scarcely through a process of "‘adjust¬ 
ment” to external forces pure and simple. Religious identities can be 
changed from within or redirected through fresh religious experience 
that emerges at points of meeting between religion and culture; but 
even these steps forward onto new ground are possible because they 
somehow make sense on the old ground of tradition. The practicil 
social aspect of such change is as complex as the theoretical and per¬ 
sonal aspects. It lies not merely in a tradition adjusting to modes of 
social action challenging it from without, but in the participation of 
tradition in the actual creation of modes of social action: that is to 
say, in generating fresh charisma that can shape the social and cul¬ 
tural milieu. 

Viewed in terms of the aspects of identity and long-range prac¬ 
tical vocation, the problem of Liberal Orthodoxy is seen to transcend 
both the question of its sheer possibility and the question of its polit¬ 
ical success or failure. The problem becomes not so much how to 
bring Liberal Orthodoxy, or any other religious modernism, into be¬ 
ing and defend it successfully, as how these efforts find something to 
say and to what extent that adequately meets the measure of the 
pathos of modernity itself—or, for that matter, the pathos of the 
classical religious traditions themselves, with their own peculiar vi¬ 
sions of transcendence. 

The great strength of the St. Petersburg Religio-Philosophical 
Meetings of 1901-1903 lay in the fact that it was in terms of the deep 
aspects of the question of tradition and modernity that discussion 
proceeded, at least in so far as the moving spirits behind the meetings 
were concerned, such as Temavtsev and Merezhkovsky. In the open¬ 
ing paper of the first of the Religio-Philosophical Meetings, Temav¬ 
tsev gave an excellent demonstration of the kind of logic that needed 
to be cultivated. His topic was the mutual alienation of the Orthodox 
Church and the secular activist intelligentsia, and his plea was that 
the key to a deep mobilization and reorientation of Russian society 
lay in healing this alienation.'* Throughout the paper he clearly main- 


^*V. A. Temavtsev, “Russkaia tserkov* pred velikoiiu zadachei,” Zapiski 
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tains that the problem that he is talking about is not a political one, 
in his words, a problem of reconciling “parties.” The task he sets be¬ 
fore the Meeting is not the negotiation of detente, or even entente, 
by parties which, because they have to operate in the same political 
arena, need to come to terms with each other as best they can, given 
their respective “interests.” He defines both the intelligentsia and the 
Church not as interest- or power-groups, but as groups that embody 
respective moral and religious ideas. The idea of the Church is the 
life-giving revelation of Christ in historical Christian Orthodoxy. The 
intelligentsia embodies “the idea of humanity and the human” which 
is to be realized in “a new system, a new society—spiritualized, where 
there is no division between the ideal and the actual.”” Temavtsev’s 
proposition is that Church and intelligentsia will heal their hate only 
when they see that these two ideas, the Christian revelation and humani¬ 
zation, may stimulate each other and release fresh energies for mutual 
realization and for realizing something else as well, some new thing: 
""obshchestvennoe vo Khriste spasenie^'" “social salvation in Christ.”” 
But for this new scene to be possible what is needed is obviously not 
on the order of a common political program; what is needed is a new 
piety, and ‘‘new piety” implies a fresh revelation of God’s light. The 
Orthodox Church is challenged by Ternavtsev to see that “in the in¬ 
telligentsia, though it has still not come to Christ, a particular type of 
piety and righteousness is potentially contained and foreshadowed.” 
This type of piety will be historically actualized by the Church when 
it discovers “the truth and justice for earth concealed within Chris¬ 
tianity” but long obscured by the Church’s age-old “lack of a reli¬ 
gious-social ideal”; and by the intelligentsia when it discovers not the 
utility of a veneer of Christianity C'khristianstvennosf ”) but the 
reality of the Living God, thus transcending the pathos of its secular¬ 
ism, its bondage to despair and death.” This is what Ternavtsev, with 
the sense of expectancy of St. John on Patmos, sees on the spiritual 
horizon of modernity. 

What Ternavtsev has to say about the concrete content and his¬ 
torical forms of this new piety is interesting in its own right and 
obviously crucial to the substance of his own Liberal Orthodoxy, but 


Religiozno-Filosofskikh Sobranii v S.-Peterburge, I® Sobranie, pp. 8-22. (The 
Zapiski were published as supplements to the montly issues of the journal 
Novyi Put [St. Petersburg] from January 1903, through January, 1904. Pagina¬ 
tion was consecutive from 1-531.) 

^Hbid,, pp. 11-15. 

^nbid,, p. 22. 

^Hhid., pp. 16-21. 
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the present occasion prohibits more detailed discussion/® What is 
important at the moment is to see the shape of the conceptuality be¬ 
ing employed here. 

If one follows and accepts the conceptual analysis of the problem 
of Liberal Orthodoxy up to this point, one will appreciate the cen¬ 
trality and broad relevance of the subject which dominated the last 


^®The question of the concrete content of the “new piety” and “new revela- 
tion” expected is obviously crucial, particularly in terms of the criteria of 
evaluation to be applied. Who is to say, and on what basis, that this or that 
content or form of action is part of the new piety and the new revelation? 
This question came up often in the Religio-Philosophical Meetings devoted to 
the question of “dogmatic development” (XVII®-XX® Sobraniia). Here it was 
not only some of the churchmen who wanted clarification but members of the 
intelligentsia as well. Minsky, for example, makes an interesting comment 
on the call for “creativity” in dogmatics by Rozanov and Merezhkovsky. Minsky 
observes that the “right wing” of the Meetings (the conservative churchmen) 
is perfectly explicit and honest about the criteria which it is applying in dis¬ 
cussing dogma; the criterion of “faith” (in the tenets of historical Orthodoxy). 
But as for the “left wing,” the innovators, writes Minsky, “I never know in 
just what light it is that they see the present questions that we are examining. 
Sometimes it seems to be in the light of reason, sometimes in the light of 
revelation. Perhaps their point of view will be clarified further. I personally 
see the possibility of dogmatic development only in the sense that we can 
bring religious truth into the light of reason. This light is new free thought** 
{Zapiskiy p. 446). What this comment shows is that Minsky did not exactly 
share the conceptuality of the problem of dogmatic development or the view 
of religious consciousness held by Merezhkovsky, Ternavtsev, Rozanov and 
others on the “left wing.” Minsky is speaking about the rationalization of 
dogma (and he expects the conservative churchmen to demur). Merezhkovsky 
et al. are speaking about the recharismatization of dogma through fresh 
religious experience. Theirs is the conceptuality which, in the judgment of 
this paper, is adequate to the problem of Liberal Orthodoxy. But to say 
this hardly denies the force of Minsky’s criticism: that the criteria of judgment 
here are by no means clear. 

The content of the new piety envisioned by members of the “left wing” 
of the Meetings, in so far as one can see it at all, varied from individual to 
individual. In Ternavtsev’s case the preaching of a coming revelation of the 
“truth and justice for earth” hidden deep within the Christian tradition was 
made concrete in a kind of Christian populism that included a positive re¬ 
ligious evaluation of the State, the State being employed and also transfigured 
by a recovered seriousness about the “diaconic” mission of the Church, par¬ 
ticularly in terms of the stewardship of property in Russian society (see 
Zapiskiy pp. 13, 21-22). Here we have an interesting example of the impos¬ 
sibility of making a direct transition from “Liberal Orthodoxy” to what would 
be considered political liberalism in the time and place under discussion. 
Ternavtsev’s theological liberalism motivates him to preach a closer union of 
Church and State at a time when greater separation of Church and State was 
one of the most widely held desiderata of Russian political liberalism. 
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four Religio-PhUosophical Meetings, the question of ‘'dogmatic de¬ 
velopment,”^^ That is to say: whether the dogmatic structure of Ortho¬ 
dox Christianity is to be considered complete or still underway; and 
if still underway, then how new creative forces for the building of 
dogma can be released and structured. Merezhkovsky himself was 
the chief instigator and presiding spirit of these discussions, drawing 
friends and enemies from both Orthodox and secular members of the 
Meetings. In his argument that not only is the Christian dogmatic 
system in itself open-ended but that the reality of ever-new religious 
experience—which it is impious to deny—implies the possibility of 
new dogmatic insight and articulateness, Merezhkovsky provides a 
brilliant example of the exercise of a conceptuality adequate to the 
problem of Liberal Orthodoxy as we have stated it. Merezhkovsky’s 
performance is no stuffy closet drama or esoteric discipline. It has 
relevance to all of the concrete historical levels of the problem of 
Liberal Orthodoxy: the personal-existential, the doctrinal, and the 
social-institutional. On the existential level the dogmatic task is to 
make a theological evaluation of the ideal of “humanization,” and 
this at its deepest point: the meaning of freedom, which Merezhkov¬ 
sky refuses to take for granted either in traditionalist or modem secu¬ 
larist terms. It remains a problem for him, in some ways “the” prob¬ 
lem.^* On the level of theological doctrine as such, the dogmatic task 
is to examine with renewed seriousness and historical imagination the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the Christian expectation of 
the Apocalypse. Why these two themes? Not for arbitrary reasons: 
first, because they are among the themes immediately relevant in a 
theological evaluation of “humanization,” since they constitute an 
interpretation of the sanctification and ultimate historical destiny of 
humankind; second and even more obviously—though regularly for¬ 
gotten by churchmen and secularists alike—because the doctrine of 
the Spirit and the expectation of the Apocalypse are inherently un- 


^^ZapiskU XVIIe-XX® Zasedaniia, pp. 421-531. 

'®See Merezhkovsky’s remarks on freedom in Zapiski, pp. 187-188. 
Merezhkovsky’s problem was that he wanted freedom of conscience and a 
non-coercive Christianity without, however, being willing to accept the re¬ 
ligious “indifferentism” and “atheistic freedom” of the West. But the latter, 
as Kartashev pointed out, were not only well represented but perhaps to some 
extent unavoidable in the modern freedom movement. In a sense Merezhkovsky 
simply had to go on hoping against hope that some illumination, social in 
scope, would transcend the present unacceptable (to him) terms of the prob¬ 
lem of freedom. May we suggest that this means that for Merezhkovsky 
“freedom” was as much a “dogmatic” problem as the more obviously theo¬ 
logical problems of God, the Spirit, the End, etc.? 
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finished theological concepts and when included in the Christian 
dogmatic structure give the whole system an open-ended character, 
so implying the possibility of new revelation and “development.” 
Finally, on the social and institutional level the dogmatic task of Lib¬ 
eral Orthodoxy is to convene the Sobor—not the Sobor merely as a 
political exigency or desideratum, but as a spiritual reality witnessing 
to the inner independence of the Christian faith and actualizing the 
power of the mystical Church in a historical presence that could at¬ 
tempt to address the pathos of the Revolution, and of modernity 
itself/® 

To point out the tasks of Liberal Orthodoxy on these various 
levels is not the same thing as to point the way to the execution of 
these tasks. That would require in each case a plunge into questions 
of the content of religious thought and the forms of piety. The identi¬ 
fication of these tasks, however, does provide illustration of the way 
in which the problem of Liberal Orthodoxy is being conceptualized, 
and the suggestion of a conceptual structure is the point of the pres¬ 
ent paper. One might add that the conceptual framework taken as 
exemplary here, even as a sheerly abstract structure, is not without 
its own spiritual dynamism. For one of the most important things 
about the discussion of dogmatic development by Merezhkovsky and 
others was not dependent upon either the content of the discussions 
or on their deemed success or failure. It lay in the mere fact that 
there was a discussion of “dogma” at all, that in Russia on the eve 
and during the Revolution of 1905 there were individuals and groups 
that could be passionately involved in such an enterprise—and not at 
all for neotraditionalist reasons, but for the sake of coming to terms 
with modernity conceived in highly sophisticated and even radical 


have not yet investigated Merezhkovsky’s views on the expected 
Sobor satisfactorily. The schematization of the “levels” of the dogmatic prob¬ 
lem of Liberal Orthodoxy here is our own analytical construct, including 
what we say therein about the Sobor. But we would argue that our schematiza¬ 
tion is faithful to the spirit and to the conceptual structure of Merezhkovsky’s 
vision of a renewed Christianity and represents a valid, if tentative, extension 
of his logic to the concrete institutional problems of the Orthodox Church 
in 1905. Certainly the mystique of a Sobor was powerfully felt by some of 
the members of the Religio-Philosophical Meetings and, to say the obvious, 
we are dealing here with the Sobor as a spiritual reality and not a political 
one. What was found especially attractive was the form of a Sobor (inde¬ 
pendent of the dogmatic content discussed). The form of a Sobor was itself 
seen as a manifestation of the working of the Holy Spirit and a witness to the 
openness of the Church to new revelation. See the comments by S. P. Zorin 
(citing the authority of V. V. Bolotov) in Zapiskiy pp. 438-439. 
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terms. This sort of discussion carried its own particular interest and, 
one might say, charisma. And fundamentally speaking it was not the 
simplification, or modernization, or rationalization of dogma that 
Merezhkovsky was seeking either, but rather the recharismatization 
of dogma, which would give it a formative role to play in modern 
culture.®® In the light of this aim, in fact, one could proceed to a fairly 
comprehensive critique of the thought and work of many Russian 
Orthodox Liberals of the period of 1905 who thought about tradition 
and its dogmatic trappings in much the same way as did their secular¬ 
ist friends: that it was in every sense the obstacle and hardly one of 
the resources of Liberal Orthodoxy in the modern world. But this 
critique, just like the discussion of the content of the various visions 
of Liberd Orthodoxy in Russia, must await another occasion. 


®®Merezhkovsky was fascinated by what he took to be the social and cultural 
formative power of dogmas, e.g.: “You speak,” replies Merezhkovsky to an 
interlocutor, “of the leaven planted by Christ, and we see what a massive 
ferment resulted at the start, how the life then was. Under the influence of 
dogmas whole cultures were put together, everything was subordinated to 
them. It is possible to trace the way dogmas were reflected in all aspects of 
culture. Now once again a moment has come in our consciousness when we 
feel the need to introduce the dogmas into life” {Zapiski^ p. 445). 
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The Establishment of the American 
Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Diocese in 1938 : 

A Major Carpatho-Russian Uniate 
Return To Orthodoxy 


Jaroslav Roman 


Early Immigration 

The primary cause for the great Carpatho-Russian^ emigration 
to America, which began in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
was undoubtedly economic. With the gradual breakdown of the 
feudal system^ in old Austria-Hungary, the cultural, political and 
religious oppression of the Carpatho-Russian peasants was com¬ 
pounded with severe economic hardship. America became a place 
where an illiterate Carpatho-Russian peasant could come and work 
for a time at hard labor jobs (especially in the coal mining regions 
of Pennsylvania and the industrial areas of New Jersey) and 
eventually return to the Old Country with the economic means of 
improving conditions of life for his family. This trend lasted for 
nearly fifty years and is a socially pertinent factor in our study as 
it partially explains the severe socio-religious instability of the early 
Carpatho-Russian Americans. 

The Carpatho-Russian immigrants were far from being an 
entirely homogeneous group. The greatest and most important 


We use this term because geographically these people are “Carpathian” 
and ethnically they are “Russian,” being the most direct heirs to ancient 
Chorvatija and Chervonnaja Rus*. 

^Referred to as “Panscina” in Carpatho-Russian. 
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differences were those between the Carpatho-Russians coming from 
Galicia and those coming from Sub-Carpathian Russia.^ Galicia 
was Austrian-dominated and historically had undergone much 
Polish linguistic influence. Sub-Carpathian Russia was under Hun¬ 
garian domination and had become more “Latinized” or “Western¬ 
ized” in the practice of the common “Uniate” religion. Other minor 
differences existed on every level of life, but whether from the 
Galician District or from the Sub-Carpathian District, the immigrants 
all came to America as “Uniates” and had been ethnically termed 
“Ruthenians” by the Roman Catholic Church. The unfortunate and 
tragic unions of Brest-Litovsk in 1595 and Uzhorod in 1646^ 
which were forced upon the Carpatho-Russian people living in 
Austria-Hungary had over the centuries created a hybrid religious 
situation, one that was neither Orthodox nor really Roman Catholic. 
The ancient and venerable traditions of the Carpatho-Russian 
Orthodox Church had gradually been corrupted by forced “Latiniza- 
tions” in both dogma and liturgical practices. The Carpatho-Russian 
Uniate Church was the offspring of an ill-arranged marriage between 
Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism. It is this tragic situation 
that the early Carpatho-Russian immigrants brought with them to 
America. This put them in a difficult and unique position on the 
American religious scene. They were denounced by the Orthodox as 
renegades and traitors but were also looked down upon by Roman 
Catholics as second-class Catholics who had never quite made it to 
prestigious Latin-rite Catholicism. By 1890, the Carpatho-Russian 
immigrants were perhaps the most “displaced people” in America 
both ethnically and religiously. Ethnically, they were Russian Slavs 
who had come from Austria-Hungary; religiously their Church’s 
calendar and liturgical cycle were Eastern Orthodox; but officially 
they were of the Roman Catholic faith. A severe crisis of identity 
ensued and lasted for over fifty years among the Carpatho-Russians 
in America. It is within this very unstable atmosphere that many 
important decisions and trends developed in cultural, political and 
religious matters. 


^The group of primary concern in our study. 

^The year 1646 is traditional for the Union of Uzhorod, but since no docu¬ 
ment of union exists, it remains clouded in mystery. The document traditionally 
referred to as the union document (especially by Uniates) is at best a request 
for recognition from Rome and is dated January 15, 1652. 
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Fr. Alexis G. Toft: An Initial Return to Orthodoxy 


Here, we are primarily concerned with religious developments 
and more specifically with the Carpatho-Russian Uniates’ return to 
Orthodoxy. The first major return of the Uniates was initiated by 
Fr. Alexis G. Toft^ (in Hungarian, Toth). Fr. Alexis worked 
tirelessly among the Carpatho-Russian immigrants for their return 
to the Orthodox faith. In general, the immigrants were very ignorant 
of the differences between their Church and the Orthodox Church. 
In fact, many did not even know what the Unia was. This presented 
great difficulties for Fr. Alexis, and he reflected upon those difficult 
times in this manner: ‘T made up my mind to do something which 
I carried in my heart for a long time, for which my soul longed: 
that is to become Orthodox. But how was it to be done? I had to 
be very cautious. The unfortunate Union, the source of our decline 
and all our ills, had been a part of our people too long. We had 
borne that yoke on our shoulders for 250 years. I fervently prayed 
to God to grant me the power to make all this clear to my un¬ 
enlightened parishioners.”® Fr. Alexis was given that “power,” and 
it is estimated that by 1909, at least 29,000 Carpatho-Russian 
Uniates had returned to Orthodoxy as a direct result of his efforts.^ 

It is not difficult to interpret the results of the work begun by 
Fr. Alexis. For the Orthodox Church in America, it opened up a 
new era of missionary work unparalleled since the first American 
missions in Alaska a century before. It is estimated that from the 
years 1891 to 1936, 225,000 Carpatho-Russian Uniates were re¬ 
united with the Orthodox Church in America. For the Carpatho- 
Russians, it was an opportunity of learning the truth about the 
imposed Unia and the possibility of returning to their ancestral 
Orthodox faith—something quite impossible in old Austria-Hungary. 
The character of this first Carpatho-Russian return to Orthodoxy 
was that of a slow but steady trickle. They returned family by 
family and parish by parish over the years and for various reasons. 
The fact that this first return was of such a nature is partially 
responsible for the fact that for many a return to Orthodoxy also 


®For a detailed study of Fr. Alexis Toft see Keith S. Russin, “Fr. Alexis 
G. Toth and the Wilkes-Barre Litigations,*’ St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarter¬ 
ly 16 (1972), pp. 128-149. 

Hbid., p, 134. 

^Walter C. Warzeski, Byzantine Rite Ruthenians in Carpatho-Ruthenia 
and America (Pittsburgh, 1971), p. 107. 
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meant a return to “Russianism^—not Carpatho-Russianism, but 
the “Great Russianism” of contemporary Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
Not having returned as a solid block, the Carpatho-Russians could 
not hope to have maintained their particular customs and traditions 
in the face of the rest of Russian Orthodox America. The gradual 
loss of their ancient Carpatho-Russian Orthodox liturgical pecu¬ 
liarities® and beloved Prostopjinije^ was an important factor in the 
shaping of future Carpatho-Russian religious life in America. In 
fact, this liturgical identity is probably the single most important 
reason why a Carpatho-Russian Uniate Church still exists in Amer¬ 
ica today and why the second major Carpatho-Russian Uniate 
return to Orthodoxy in the 1930’s took on some of its less fortunate 
characteristics. Contributing greatly to this was also the prevailing 
attitude of condescension on the part of the Russian Orthodox 
hierarchs in America towards their Carpatho-Russian brothers, 
causing many Carpatho-Russians to feel inferior to the ways of the 
Great Russian Church. 


The Hodobay and Ortinsky Period: Attempts at ''Normalization'* 

By the turn of the century, the Roman Catholic clergy of 
America found themselves in a very difficult position with regard 
to the Uniates. They had never quite accepted the Uniates as really 
Catholic. The fact that so many of these Uniates were returning 
to Orthodoxy was a great embarrassment to the Roman Catholic 
clergy in America; but the Uniates who, fearing assimilation into 
the Great Russian Church, remained steadfactly Uniate in order 
to protect their particular traditions were also a problem. Considering 
the mentality of the Roman Catholic clergy in America at that 
time,^® it is understandable that bishops were at a loss to explain 


®These “peculiarities” are not all to be seen as illegitimate “Latinizations.” 
The centuries-old “greenhouse effect” over the Carpatho-Russians caused by 
the Unia and political estrangement from Russia was responsible for the 
preservation of many pre-Nikonian Russian Orthodox practices in the Carpatho- 
Russian Church. The Nikonian Reform in Russia of the seventeenth century 
never reached the Carpatho-Russians. Their Typikon, therefore, when purged 
of its imposed Latin elements is a unique combination of Greek and Russian 
elements and deserves careful study by Orthodox liturgical scholars. 

^Literally, the “plain-chant” of the Carpatho-Russian Church, an ancient 
and legitimate Orthodox system of chant usually sung congregationally. 

^°For a convenient analysis see Thomas McAvoy, The Americanist Heresy 
in Roman Catholicism, 1895-1900 (Notre Dame, 1963), 
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to their parishioners the married clergy and different calendar, rite, 
and language in terms of Catholicism in America. The Roman 
Catholic clergy viewed the whole Uniate situation as a scandal for 
their Church. They were quick to petition Rome to do something 
about it and to normalize the situation of the Uniates in America 
even if it meant gradually liquidating their church and simply making 
them part of the larger Latin Catholic structure. Besides, they 
argued, Latinization would stop the spread of Orthodoxy in Amer¬ 
ica, A number of feeble attempts along these lines were made, but 
all failed for lack of co-operation from the Uniate clergy, who 
resisted any attempt by Rome to infringe upon their rights as 
Uniates. 

Finally, at the request of the Hungarian government, Rome 
decided to investigate the possibility of appointing a Uniate bishop 
for America. This seemed like the solution acceptable to all sides. 
It would take the Uniate problem out of the hands of the Latin 
bishops, and it would theoretically pacify the Carpatho-Russian 
Uniates, who had been requesting a bishop of their own for quite 
some time. In 1902, Rome appointed the Rt. Rev. Andrew Hodobay 
of Prjasev in Sub-Carpathian Russia as the Apostolic Visitator for 
all the “Ruthenian” Uniates in America. His task was to see if it 
would be feasible to appoint a bishop for the Uniates in America. 
The mission of Fr. Hodobay was in and of itself disastrous and 
his personal experiences tragic. His visit to America showed how 
confused and divided the Carpatho-Russian Uniates in America had 
become. By this time, the Carpatho-Russians who came from the 
Galician regions had begun at least partially to accept the “Ukra¬ 
inian” propaganda that was being taught them under the instigation 
of the Austrian government. Many who had remained Uniate became 
extreme nationalists and “Ukrainophiles.” They mistrusted Hodobay 
and accused him of being an Hungarian “spy.” But even those 
from his own Sub-Carpathian region began to align themselves 
according to the ecclesiastical centers with which they had associated 
in the “old country,” Prjasev and Uzhorod. Those clergy who had 
studied in Uzhorod felt that if Hodobay were appointed bishop, 
the clergy from Prjasev (where Hodobay had studied) would 
dominate. Fr. Hodobay was treated horribly by his own Uniate 
clergy in America and his effectiveness among his own people was 
almost totally compromised. He was recalled to Rome in 1906 and 
made a strong recommendation that a bishop be named for the 
Carpatho-Russian Uniates in America as soon as possible before 
the situation deteriorated further. 
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Rome soon followed the recommendation of Fr. Hodobay, but 
his failure to win the confidence of the American Uniate clergy 
and people eliminated him as a candidate for the office. At the 
request of Andrew Shepticky, Uniate Metropolitan of Lvov in 
Austrian-dominated Galicia, Soter Ortinsky was appointed bishop 
of all the Slav Uniates in America with his see in Philadelphia. 
When Bishop Soter arrived in America on August 27, 1907, he 
was greeted with great enthusiasm by all factions of the Uniate 
Church. To have a bishop of their own was cause for great joy 
and hope for the future. Ortinsky was quite a capable and eloquent 
man who came to America with a sincere desire to improve con¬ 
ditions for his people not just religiously but also socio-politically. 
With Ortinsky’s constructive proposals for orphanages, schools and 
other institutions, all the enthusiasm and hope seemed well justified. 
But this was all short-lived. The rapid deterioration of Ortinsky’s 
position can be attributed to his failure in two important areas of 
American Uniate life: ecclesiastical and socio-political. 

In his ecclesiastical dealings with Rome, Ortinsky faired very 
poorly. He had very few real episcopal powers. In dealing with each 
individual parish in his jurisdiction, he was totally subject to the 
local ruling ordinary of the Latin Rite. In reality, the only difference 
between Ortinsky’s ecclesiastical situation and that of his predecessor 
Hodobay was the episcopal power of ordination, which Hodobay did 
not have. But what really undermined Ortinsky’s ecclesiastical posi¬ 
tion was the Ea Semper decree of June 14, 1907, which Ortinsky 
had brought with him from Rome. It placed the Carpatho-Russian 
Uniate Church in America directly under the jurisdiction of Rome 
through the administration of her Apostolic Delegate in America.^* 
This action severed all ecclesiastical ties between the Uniates in 
America and their Mother Church in the “old country.” This was 
an important step by Rome, as it created the administrative atmo¬ 
sphere for developing a double standard of Uniate ecclesiastical ad¬ 
ministration: one for the Uniates in Carpatho-Russia and one for 
the Uniates in America. This was a key point in all future Roman- 
Uniate affairs in America. Ea Semper also carried with it several 
provisions that meant drastic changes in the church life of Amer¬ 
ican Uniates. Among these were: that only celibate or widowed 
priests be accepted by the bishop to come from the “old country” 
to America; that Uniate priests be forbidden to administer Holy 
Chrismation; that no candidate for ordination be ordained without 


^Warzeski, op, cit, p. 115. 
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proper permission from the Latin Rite bishop; that in cases of mar¬ 
riage and baptism involving conflict of Rite, the Latin Rite was to 
prevail. Such provisions all pointed to the conclusion that in Amer¬ 
ica the Uniate Church was gradually to be assimilated into the 
prevailing Latin Rite Church for the sake of Catholic unity in 
America. Or at least this was the conclusion drawn by the Uniates 
in America, both clergy and laity. The Ea Semper decree was 
denounced on all levels of Uniate society. Many parishes bolted 
the Unia and became Orthodox under the Russian bishops in 
America, others declared themselves “independent” and waited to 
make a final decision. Bishop Soter became involved in numerous 
court cases over possession of church properties. Finding himself 
in an impossible ecclesiastical situation, Bishop Soter finally pre¬ 
vailed upon Rome to rescind a number of provisions of Ea Semper, 
By 1913, the ecclesiastical situation among the Uniates in Amer¬ 
ica began to ease somewhat, but dissatisfaction and division among 
the Carpatho-Russians increased due to the socio-political per¬ 
sonality of Bishop Soter. 

On this level of consideration, Bishop Soter’s actions had a 
permanent divisive effect upon Carpatho-Russians. Being a strong 
Uniate from Austrian-dominated Galicia, Ortinsky was a strong 
“Ukrainophile” and circulated a great deal of Ukrainian propaganda 
at the instigation of the Austrian Government. He insisted in speak¬ 
ing and writing in a heavily Ukrainianized Galician dialect. He 
also used his position as bishop to fill the important positions of 
the new diocese with Ukrainian-minded Galician priests. This 
inevitably upset the Carpatho-Russians who had emigrated from 
the Sub-Carpathian region where Ukrainianization had not been 
at all successful. The new impetus towards Ukrainianization in 
America caused the situation among the Uniates to deteriorate 
further. Now old established parishes within the Uniate establish¬ 
ment began to split according to socio-political alignment: Galician 
and “Uhro-Russian.’”® It is no exaggeration to say that because 
of this developing conflict, Ortinsky lost nearly all support from 
the Carpatho-Russians in America who had emigrated from the 


^*This term developed among the Carpatho-Russians in America at this 
time to designate those who had emigrated from Sub-Carpathian Russia as 
opposed to those who came from the Galician region. Sub-Carpathian Russia 
was geographically known as “Uhorscina” among the Carpatho-Russians. It 
means simply “Pannonia,” the Latin term for the large plain southwest of the 
Carpathians first settled by the Carpatho-Russians and later dominated by 
the Hungarians. 
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Sub-Carpathian region. Leading the fight against Ortinsky and 
Ukrainianization was the powerful fraternal organization of the 
Carpatho-Russian Uniates in America, Sojedinenije, and its official 
organ, the Amerikanskij Russki] Viestnik. This organization and 
its newspaper were to play a dominant role in all future religious 
matters of the Carpatho-Russians in America. The conflict was 
long and bitter, and no solution was found until after the death of 
Bishop Soter in 1916. 

After leaving the Uniates in America without leadership for 
two years, Rome finally decided to split the diocese according to 
the new socio-political order. It appointed the Very Rev. Peter 
Poniatyshyn as Administrator for the “Ukrainians” with head¬ 
quarters in Philadelphia and Rt. Rev. Gabrial Martyak as Ad¬ 
ministrator for the “Ruthenians” with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 
The split was decisive, and the two groups have existed as distinct 
Uniate groups ever since. Hereafter, when we refer to the Carpatho- 
Russians in America, we mean the group that fell under the lead¬ 
ership of Fr. Martyak, as they became the center of the second 
major Carpatho-Russian Uniate return to Orthodoxy. 

The results of Soter Ortinsky’s episcopacy in America are not 
hard to interpret. For the Carpatho-Russian Americans in general, 
it meant the crystalization of the socio-political rift between emigrants 
from the Galician and Sub-Carpathian regions. For Carpatho- 
Russian Uniates it meant a division of power and influence with¬ 
in the American Catholic structure, since Rome, which had tradi¬ 
tionally termed all these people as “Ruthenians,” now officially 
recognized and supported two socio-political factions in America: 
“Ukrainian” (Galician Uniates) and “Ruthenian” (Uhro-Russian 
Uniates). For the Orthodox, it meant a sharp increase in Carpatho- 
Russian Uniates returning to Orthodoxy. According to the Amer¬ 
ican Bureau of the Census, the Orthodox Church in America grew 
in membership from 129,606 to 249,840 in the years 1906 to 
1916.^^ On the nomination of its archbishop in America, Evdokim, 
the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church appointed a 
former Carpatho-Russian Uniate priest. Rev. Stephan Dzubaj,^^ 
as bishop for the Carpatho-Russian Orthodox within the existing 
Russian Orthodox structure in America. This appointment took 
place on August 7, 1916.^® 


^^Bureau of the Census, “Religious Bodies,” Vol. II, 1926, pp. 516-518. 
more complete account of the life of Bishop Stephan can be found in 
Rev. John Matusiak’s M. Div. thesis, St. Vladimir’s Seminary, May, 1975. 

^®Rev. Peter Kohanik, Rus i Pravoslavije vo Severnoj Amerik*i (Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., 1920), p. 70, 
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The role of Bishop Stephan and its relevance to our study is 
brief and tragic, but significant. As a Uniate, he had been one of 
the pioneer priests of the Carpatho-Russian Uniate Church. But as 
spiritual advisor to the Carpatho-Russian American fraternal or¬ 
ganization, Sojedinenije (known in English as the Greek Catholic 
Union) during the episcopacy of Soter Ortinsky, the then Fr. Alex¬ 
ander Dzubaj acquired a highly anti-Roman Catholic attitude. As 
a Uniate, he was a great defender of the Eastern Rite and decried 
the Latinizing policies of Rome and Bishop Soter. As an Orthodox 
Bishop, he worked tirelessly and quite successfully among the 
Carpatho-Russians for their return to their ancestral Orthodox 
faith. But his success was short-lived. His old age and the rather 
hurried circumstances of his episcopal election led many Carpatho- 
Russians to believe that Bishop Stephan had accepted some sort 
of deal from the Russian Orthodox that would lead them to a 
loss of identity as Carpatho-Russians. These suspicions were en¬ 
hanced by the fact that, although Bishop Stephan was supposed 
to establish a diocese in Pittsburgh, no such thing ever really de¬ 
veloped. In reality Bishop Stephan was a vague administrator for 
certain difficult Carpatho-Russian Orthodox parishes. Spiritually 
a broken man, and ignored by Russian Orthodox officials, Dzubaj 
returned to the Unia and was put under a severe penance by 
Roman officials. He was confined to the Graymoor Franciscan 
Monastery in New York where he suffered a complete psycho¬ 
logical breakdown which ultimately resulted in his death in 1933. 

The tragedy of the Dzubaj episode for Carpatho-Russian re¬ 
ligious history in America as well as for American Orthodoxy as a 
whole lay in the fact that it reinforced prejudices and suspicions 
held by many Carpatho-Russian Americans towards the Russian 
Orthodox Church in America. Had a younger, more capable and 
less controversial man been chosen by the Orthodox officials as 
bishop for the Carpatho-Russian Orthodox and had the Russian 
Orthodox officials in America (/.e. Bishop Evdokim and his suc¬ 
cessors) been less condescending towards the Carpatho-Russians 
and allowed their diocese to become a reality within the frame¬ 
work of Russian Orthodoxy in America, then undoubtedly our 
present study of Carpatho-Russian religious history in America 
would be written differently. The fact is, however, that the Carpatho- 
Russian Uniates who returned to the Orthodox faith from the time 
of Fr. Alexis Toft to the time of Bishop Stephan Dzubaj were 
gradually assimilated into the Great Russian Church structure, los¬ 
ing much of their identity as Carpatho-Russians as well as their 
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particular liturgical tradition. Fear of being assimilated by the 
“Moskaly” was without doubt the single most important factor in 
keeping a large segment of the Carpatho-Russians in America away 
from Orthodoxy and in shaping the “independent” course of the large 
segment of Carpatho-Russian Uniates who returned to Orthodoxy 
in the late 1930’s after the longest and most bitter period of re¬ 
ligious strife among these people in America. 

The Uniate Church in America, though greatly diminished by 
the return of so many to Orthodoxy, continued to exist in relative 
peace following the death of Bishop Soter in 1916. The “Ukrainian 
menace” having been solved by the division of the diocese into 
two, and the absence of any overt attempts by Rome at “Latiniza- 
tion,” led the Carpatho-Russian Uniates into a period of unpre¬ 
cedented cultural and religious prosperity. But this too was short¬ 
lived, as the changing world scene following World War I left 
these people with an acute crisis of identity, not just here in America 
but in the Old Country as well. American Carpatho-Russians 
Orthodox and Uniate alike became deeply involved in political 
struggles in the Old Country following World War 1. They were 
divided as to what to do politically after the collapse of the Hapsburg 
Empire, and grass roots movements sprang up all over America 
with thrusts in different directions. Some sought annexation to Russia, 
others an autonomous state within the Czechoslovakian republic 
and still others an independent government of their own, that would 
include Galicia. The decision to become an autonomous state within 
Czechoslovakia was solemnized in the Treaty of St, Germaine-En- 
Laye on September 10, 1919. The Treaty provided for “the fullest 
degree of self-government compatible with the unity of the Czecho¬ 
slovak State.”^® This would not have been a bad political move 
had the provisions of the treaty been observed by the Czechoslovak 
Government, but this was not the case. In fact, three Carpatho- 
Russian “stolicy” or “counties” were annexed by the Slovak state, 
Spis, Saris and Zemplin. Meanwhile this political activity in the 
Old Country enhanced greatly the identity crisis of Carpatho- 
Russians in America. It is this acute crisis of identity—cultural, 
political and religious—that Bishop Basil Takach found in America 
when he arrived in 1924. 


‘®Treaty of St. Germaine-En-Laye, Chapter 11, Article 10. 
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The Takach Period: From Enthusiasm to Dissension 


The appointment of Rev. Basil Takach as bishop of all the 
Carpatho-Russian Uniates in America was made public on March 
21, 1924. Takach had not been Rome's first choice, but it was 
difficult to find a man who could satisfy all the cultural, political 
and ecclesiastical qualifications. Culturally and politically, Rome 
felt it wise to select someone who was friendly to the new Czecho¬ 
slovak state. In fact, a list of “capable priests” was sent by the 
Czechoslovak government to Rome in order to keep Rome’s choice 
among those friendly to the Prague government.Takach, who 
was rector of the Uniate seminary in Uzhorod, was a well-known 
supporter of the Czechoslovak government from its very beginning. 
But even more crucial for Rome were the ecclesiastical considera¬ 
tions. Rome still had every intention of “adjusting” the Uniate 
situation in America to suit her desires. With the experience of 
Bishop Soter Ortinsky still fresh in everyone’s mind, Rome knew 
she would have to appoint someone who would go along with her 
Latinizing policies towards the Uniates in America and a man who 
would be obedient to the will of the Roman See if things got 
difficult. On this point, Takach was a perfect choice. In Uzhorod, 
he had been a member of the most “Magyarized” and most Latinized 
group of clergy who were in almost complete control of the Uniate 
Church there, both administratively and scholastically. America 
was not at all as safely pro-Latin as the Old Country. America was 
religiously a more pluralistic society than Carpatho-Russia; the 
laity had a much stronger voice in church affairs in this country;** 
many Carpatho-Russian Uniates had returned to Orthodoxy since 
the time of Fr. Alexis Toft, thereby increasing the mission and 
witness of Orthodoxy in America to the Carpatho-Russian im¬ 
migrants; and finally and most importantly, there was by this time 
more pronounced divisions among the Uniate clergy in America. 
These divisions, though almost exclusively of an emotional nature and 
almost never theological, centered on an important ecclesiological 
issue: on relations with the Roman See. By 1924, three major groups 
had taken shape. The first and most vocal group considered con¬ 
formity to Roman practices an outright betrayal of their Carpatho- 


^Warzeski, op. cit., p. 198. 

^*The main source of this voice was the Carpatho-Russian fraternal organ¬ 
ization Sojedinenije and its official organ the Amerikanskij Russkij Viestnik, 
which was the main source of news concerning the Carpatho-Russians and 
their Church. 
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Russian religious heritage, which they regarded as “Eastern” and 
which some of the more radical of this group regarded as “Ortho¬ 
dox.” The second and largest group was quite content with the 
Unia, but felt that the Latinizing policies of Rome were a betrayal 
of the original union agreement, which supposedly granted the 
Uniate Church the privilege of retaining its rite and traditions. The 
third and smallest group felt that Latinizing policies were positive 
and sincere steps in making the Uniates better Catholics. This was 
the most Westernized and “Magyarized” group of clergy, who 
admired the Roman Church for its power, super-structure and 
wealth. They wanted to become an integral part of this system in 
America at any cost. Under the leadership of Bishop Basil and his 
advisors, this group, though probably smallest in number, became 
the most influential® and later got complete control over Uniate 
ecclesiastical administration in America. 

WTien Bishop Basil arrived in America on August 15, 1924, 
he was greeted by great crowds of enthusiastic and optimistic 
Carpatho-Russian Uniates. The people sincerely thought that now 
that “one of their own people” had been named bishop, the lingering 
religious strife would quickly be solved. The diocese had prospered 
under Fr. Gabriel Martyak’s Administration. Bishop Basil inherited 
a well-established and working diocese of 288,390 Carpatho-Russian 
Uniates with 155 churches and 129 priests.®® 

The first five years of Bishop Basil’s episcopate were relatively 
peaceful, or so it seemed. But a storm of immense proportion was 
already gathering, and once again the situation began rapidly to 
deteriorate. Two major factors were responsible for this deteriora¬ 
tion: the personality of Basil Takach and, once again, Rome’s 
ecclesiastical policies towards the Uniates in America. 

The person of Bishop Basil soon became a source of disappoint¬ 
ment and dissatisfaction among the Carpatho-Russian Uniates in 
America. It was soon discovered that Bishop Basil made no effort 
to conceal his “Magyar” sympathies. He preserved the old 
Hungarian Uniate clericalism of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Among his clergy only the Hungarian language was spoken, and 
this became a sort of “status symbol” of an elite Uniate clerical 
society in America. The Carpatho-Russian language was spoken 
only to the “people” and even then usually in a very condescending 


*®Rome made sure that priests from this faction secured the important of¬ 
ficial positions in the diocese. 

““According to the Catholic Directory of 1925. 
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manner. Bishop Basil was a man small in stature and not very 
impressive physically or intellectually. He rarely spoke without 
the aid of his advisors and seemed to be under their control.*^ 

The external peace of the years 1924 to 1929 served as a good 
cover for Bishop Basil to lay the foundation for Rome’s future 
policies towards the Uniates in America. Knowing that priestly 
celibacy, episcopal control of church properties and other Latinizing 
decrees were soon to be imposed by Rome, Bishop Basil began 
secretly to encourage these policies among his clergy and seminarians. 
To encourage celibacy among the future priests in America, Bishop 
Basil began securing private promises of priestly celibacy from his 
American seminarians who were not yet married. He did this while 
still ordaining married men to the priesthood in order to make 
things appear acceptable to the people, even though by 1925 he 
had to secure special permission from Rome to do this.^® Concern¬ 
ing the ownership of church properties, Bishop Basil began re¬ 
questing his priests to begin changing the deeds of parish pro¬ 
perties to include the name of the bishop, with the idea of eventu¬ 
ally taking control of these properties in conformity with Roman 
Catholic practice in America. This was all beginning to take shape 
in a period of relative peace. The real struggle did not begin 
until 1929. 

On February 9, 1929, Pope Pius XI issued Cum Data Fuerit 
concerning the Uniate Church in America. It was in effect for 
ten years. The provisions of the decree were to be introduced as 
tactfully as possible so as not to cause an uproar among the 
Carpatho-Russian Uniates in America. Though similar in tone to 
the Ea Semper decree of 1907, the fight over Cum Data Fuerit 
centered upon two major issues: priestly celibacy and possession 
of church properties. Apparently American Uniate seminarians 
Benyo, Mihaly and Ciberey had given Bishop Basil their private 
promises to remain celibate and to become priests for the American 
Uniate diocese. But on returning to Carpatho-Russia for further 
ecclesiastical training, all three married in the Old Country and 
returned to America with their wives. Almost immediately upon 
their return, their petition to Bishop Basil for ordination as married 
men was categorically denied. Mihaly’s parish rector, the Rev. 
Orestes P. Chornock of St. John’s Church in Bridgeport, Con- 


2ipersonal interview with Rev. John Yurcisin, Chancellor of the Carpatho- 
Russian Orthodox Diocese in America, February 26, 1975, in Johnstown, Pa. 
^^Warzeski, op, cit,y p. 207. 
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necticut, inquired of Bishop Basil the reason for the refusal. He 
was curtly told that this was none of his business and that he 
should say no more about the affair.*^ All this aroused Fr. Orestes’ 
suspicions, and he felt bound by conscience to reveal them to the 
Carpatho-Russian people in America. He issued a circular which 
was published by the Carpatho-Russian newspaper Rodina in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The circular not only questioned the refusal of 
the bishop to ordain these men, but indicated the suspicion that 
another Papal Bull had been issued in order to Latinize their 
Church and suggested that the Carpatho-Russian people should 
prepare to fight once again for their rite as they had against 
Ea Semper,^ The issues of the new Roman decree were now 
brought out into the open. As a result of his actions, Fr. Orestes 
was transferred from the largest parish in the diocese to a small 
parish in New Jersey. He was ordered to vacate his Bridgeport 
parish in 24 hours.*® This he refused to do, citing that he had a 
First Confession Class that was to receive the Sacrament the follow¬ 
ing day. Questioning why he was being transferred, Fr. Orestes 
was immediately suspended by Bishop Basil. The Bridgeport 
parish of St. John’s supported Fr. Orestes, and a growing number 
of priests and laymen began to attack not just the Cum Data Fuerit 
decree but also the episcopacy of Bishop Basil as “tyrannical.” 
In all, six priests of the American Uniate diocese were suspended 
by Bishop Basil and excommunicated by the Pope for vocally op¬ 
posing the Cum Data Fuerit decree and its enforcement by Bishop 
Basil: Orestes Chornock, Stephan Varzaly (editor of the Amer^ 
ikanskij Russkij Viestnik)^ Constantine Auroroff, Ireneus Dolhy, 
Peter Molchany (Fr. Orestes’ brother-in-law) and John Soroka. 

As the fight against Cum Data Fuerit and Bishop Basil intensi¬ 
fied and became more organized, the Greek Catholic Union 
(Sojedinenije) established itself as the leader, with its official 
organ, the Amerikanskij Russkij Viestnik^ as a means of com¬ 
municating news and arousing Uniate sentiment for the cause. On 
July 30, 1930, the leaders of the Greek Catholic Union met in 
Binghamton, New York, and decided to appropriate funds for 
financing the fight against Cum Data Fuerit, focusing on its most 
controversial provision, priestly celibacy.*® It must be stressed that 


®*Yurcisin interview, see above, n. 21. 
^Ibid. 

**War 2 eski, op. cit., p. 208. 
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at this point the movement cannot in any way be interpreted as a 
movement towards Orthodoxy. It was still an internal protest of 
loyal Uniates against Rome’s Latinizing policies. But the intensity 
of the fight increased, and more and more priests and laymen 
began writing articles against Cum Data Fuerit and Bishop Basil. 
Those who feared excommunication assumed pen-names so as 
not to be identified by the bishop and his authorities. Bishop Basil 
tried to stand up to these attacks by the Greek Catholic Union 
and suspended Fr. Stephan Varzaly as the editor of the Amer- 
ikanskij Russkij Viestnik in 1931. But the officers of the organiza¬ 
tion defied Bishop Basil and did not accept this suspension. Bishop 
Basil then resigned as the “Supreme Protector” of the Greek 
Catholic Union and attempted to counter its influence over the 
people by establishing another, but pro-Latin organization called 
United Societies, with its official organ the newspaper ProsVita, 
The new organization met with little support and very little success 
—its newspaper Prosvlta (“Enlightenment”) was commonly known 
among Carpatho-Russians as ProsVipa (“For the Blind”). 

By 1933, the fight against Cum Data Fuerit and Bishop Basil 
found widespread support among all factions of Uniate society in 
America. Though divided as to what the ultimate solution should 
be, by 1933 the majority of both clergy and laity were decidedly 
against Bishop Basil, who personified the Cum Data Fuerit decree 
and the Latinization of their Church. This is evident in a petition 
concerning Bishop Basil signed by 36 Uniate priests of the Ameri¬ 
can diocese and sent to Rome. The following excerpts of this peti¬ 
tion are taken from the Carpatho-Russian text as it was published 
in the Amerikanski] Russkij Viestnik of February 2, 1933. The peti¬ 
tion claimed that Bishop Basil had not taken into consideration the 
spiritual needs of his people in America and that he was very “Euro¬ 
pean” in ideology. It claimed that he had neglected “mission” and 
that “instead of publishing necessary prayer books for children, 
young adults and the elderly,” he had published “a book of Devo¬ 
tions to the Sacred Heart of the Saviour, as if to Latinize the Eastern 
Rite.” It charged mishandling of diocesan funds, giving the example 
of a large episcopal residence built by the bishop for some $82,- 
000.00 upon which the diocese still owed $80,000.00. It blamed 
him for the scandalous court cases in “Clairton, Pa.; St. Clair, Pa.; 
East Pittsburg, Pa,; Passaic, N. J.; Newark, N. J.; Chicago, lU., and 
finally even in the Cathedral Church in Homestead, Pa.” It deplored 
the fact that in the eight years he had been in America, “he had not 
become a citizen, nor had he learned the English language.” It de- 
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cried the fact that he had brought over from the Old Country Dr. 
Julius Grigassy and Fr. Valentine Gorzo and put them in the highest 
positions in the diocese. It protested his refusal to ordain the quali¬ 
fied married seminarians, the transferral of Fr. Orestes Chornock, 
the subsequent suspension of six priests, and a host of other minor 
incidents. The petition’s conclusion was “that to the present day, 
except for a few 'sunnies’ or lackies, there was not one parish, not 
one priest, not one of the faithful that was satisfied with the actions 
of Bishop Takach.” This petition was signed by the following 
priests: Josif Hanulya, Heorhij Hric, Stefan Gul’asij, Joann Krusko, 
M. StuFakovic, Antonij E. Kubek, Havriil Mart’ak, Emilij Nevicky, 
J. Jackanic, Desiderij Simkow, Ludvig Artim, Michail Andrejkovic, 
Emilij Burik, Orestes Koman, Alexij Vislocky, Evgenij Volkay, Petr 
KeseFak, Nikola] Mart’ak, Antonij Mhley, Joann Sabov, Nikola] 
Kristoff, A. M. Bihary, ITieodore Hodobay, Desiderij Dubay, Di¬ 
mitri] Darin, M. M. Staurovsky, Andre] Dzmura, J. I. Maczkov, 
Igor M. Maczkov, Stefan Zacharias, Ireni] Dolhij, Joann Bajcurov, 
Joann Soroka, Desiderij Zubricky, Stefan Kozak, and V. Mihalic. 
These 36 priests certainly represent a good cross section of opinion 
and temperament on many issues, but all were united in opposition 
to Bishop Basil and his “Latinizing” policies. 

Perhaps the most significant organization to arise during this 
time of religious upheaval among the Carpatho-Russian Uniates 
was founded at the convention of the Greek Catholic Union in De¬ 
troit in 1932. This was the powerful special anti-Latin committee 
of the Greek Catholic Union called the “Komitet Oboronoj Vos- 
tocnoho Obrjada” (“Committee for the Defense of the Eastern 
Rite”~hereafter in this study cited as KOVO). KOVO called for a 
general “peoples’ religious congress” or “Sobor” to meet the prob¬ 
lems of celibacy. Cum Data Fuerit and Bishop Basil head on. The 
“Sobor” was called in Pittsburgh, Pa., in “Russka Dolina” on July 
27, 1933. This “Sobor” sent the following letter and resolution on 
August 14, 1933: 

Executive Committee of the Religious National Congress of 
the Carpatho-Russian Greek Catholics of America. 

Stephan Steranchak, Chairman 
715 Park Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 

To His Holiness, the Pope of Rome, Pius XI, Vatican City. 

Your Holiness: 

On July 26, 27, and 28, 1933, was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
Religious National Congress of the American Greek Catholics of 
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the Pittsburgh Diocese. Representing the parishes and people were 
present 311 delegates, 45 priests and 60 cantors. 

This Congress was the culmination of a three-year-old battle for 
the preservation of our rights and privileges, a battle which is fast 
destroying the religious and moral life of a half million Carpatho- 
Russian Greek Catholics in America and which is detrimental to the 
Catholic Church in general by focusing the attention of non-Catholics 
on our sorry plight and on the unmerciful and unjust administration 
of the Carpatho-Russian Greek Catholic Church here in America 
united with Rome. 

The purpose in calling this Congress was to put into concrete form 
the demands of the American Greek Catholics of the Pittsburgh 
Diocese to restore order and to make secure its future welfare. 

This Congress decided that the undersigned as a committee select¬ 
ed for the purpose send to the Roman See and to the Apostolic 
Delegate in Washington a copy of the enclosed Resolution of the 
said Religious National Congress. 

For that reason, we as a committee as above set forth transmit 
and herewith enclose the Resolution as adopted by the Religious 
National Congress of the Carpatho-Russian Greek Catholics in Amer¬ 
ica united with Rome. 

Signed this 14th day of August, 1933, by the Executive Committee 
of the Religious National Congress of the Carpatho-Russian Greek 
Catholics of America. 

Most Humbly Yours, 

Rev. Peter Molchany, Rev. Stephan Varzaly, Stephan Steranchak, 
Andrew Hleba, Peter Korpos, Dr. George Varga, John Ruda, 
George Jogas and John Lois. 


RESOLUTION 

Par. 1. We stand firmly by the covenants of the Union of Uzhorod 
entered into the year 1646 and we demand that the Roman See ob¬ 
serve the conditions of said Union of Ungvar and the inviolability 
of the Oriental Rite. 

Par. 2. We demand that celibacy and Latinization be recalled from 
the Oriental Church in America once and for all times. 

Par. 3. We demand the recall of Bishop Takach and his cabinet. If 
this be not done, then we will forthwith cease to pay the Cathedraticum. 
We do not acknowledge him as our bishop. 

Par. 4. We demand the penances, suspensions, and excommunica¬ 
tions be lifted immediately for all priests and laymen of our diocese 
and that peace be restored among the priests and laity. 

Par. 5. We demand the immediate ordination of our presently married 
seminarians who have completed their studies and also at the proper 
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time of those who in the future shall fulfill the will and requirements 
of our Oriental Greek Catholic Church. 

Par. 6. We demand that in accordance with the terms of the Union 
of Uzhorod, a bishop or administrator who is a citizen of the United 
States be elected from our American Russian clergy. 

Par. 7. We demand that we have our own representative in the Con¬ 
gregation of the Oriental Rites who shall be chosen from among our 
American Carpatho-Russian priests in America. 

Par. 8. We demand beginning with today our name be “Carpatho- 
Russian” instead of “Ruthenian” in the United States, 

Par. 9. We demand that Diocesan By-Laws be made for the whole 
Pittsburgh Diocese, regulating both the clergy and cantors, their 
rights, their salaries and stoles, as well as the whole school system. 

The Congress shall appoint 2 priests, 2 cantors, and 5 civilians who 
are to compile the By-Laws. 

Par. 10. We demand that all church property be recorded in the name 
of the parish, that neither the bishop nor the priest be trustees, that 
only parishioners not fewer than five in number shall hold these 
offices. 

Par. 11. We demand that no parish shall pay such a priest who 
opposes and works against the rights and privileges of the Greek 
Catholic Church. 

Par. 12. In the event that the Roman See is not inclined to respect 
our rights which were guaranteed to us by the Union of Ungvar in 
the year 1646 and does not within 60 days take into consideration 
the elements and demands of this Congress, we, all the people to¬ 
gether with our churches and clergy shall break relations with Rome 
for so long as our demands are not acknowledged, that is, we shall 
be independent from Rome.^^ 

The text and temperament of the above letter and resolution 
speak for themselves, but it must be pointed out that not once is 
the term ''Orthodox’’ used in this document. The signatories simply 
threatened to “be independent from Rome.” This independent 
thrust of the dissident Uniates in America is the key to understand¬ 
ing the formation of their Orthodox diocese in America. 

The pace of the struggle quickened, and the intensity of emotion 
flared. KOVO increased its influence over the Carpatho-Russian 
Uniates in America and quickly became the standard-bearer of a 
religious crusade. Finally, on July 23, 1934, Rome sent a reply to 


®^As published in Amerikanskij Russkij Viestnik October 5, 1933. 
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the demands of KOVO« The following documents were published 
in the Amerikanskij Russkij Viestnik of November 15, 1934.^® 


From the Bishop of the Greek Rite Diocese of Pittsburgh. 

Homestead, Pa. 

No. 263-1934 

To the Reverend Clergy of the Diocese! 

My Beloved Sons and Brothers in Christ: 

I have recently received the decision of the Holy See on the ques¬ 
tion of celibacy, as communicated to His Excellency, the Apostolic 
Delegate, by the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church. I 
it my duty to communicate the entire letter of the Sacred Congregation 
to the Reverend clergy. 

Sacred Oriental Congregation. 

Prot. No. 572 - 30 

Rome, July 23, 1934 
(Borgo, Nuovo, 76.) 

Your Excellency: 

It is certainly not without profound pain that the Holy See has 
had to realize that, among the Catholics of the Greek Ruthenian Rite 
in the United States of America, and in particular among the clergy 
and faithful of the Pod-Carpathian Ruthenian Ordinariate, grave 
agitations and deplorable rebellions are being intensified and ex¬ 
panded on the pretext that this Sacred Congregation had threatened 
the rights and privileges of the Ruthenian Church. 

But your Excellency knows well how, under the appearance of 
vast questions, there lies prevalently that much more restricted ques¬ 
tion, which has its origin in the regulation of article XII of the 
Decree Cum Data Fuerit of March 1, 1929, and by which was again 
decreed what had already been prescribed since 1890; that is to say, 
“that Greek Ruthenian priests who desire to betake themselves to the 
United States of America and to remain there must be celibates.** 
This regulation indeed was not and is not a “lex de coelibatu apud 
clerum graeco-ruthenum,” as some have wanted to affirm. By it, 
nothing has been modified or changed in that particular Ruthenian 
ecclesiastical discipline, to which, in so far as it concerns the privilege 
of a married clergy, the Holy See has consented and still does con¬ 
sent. This regulation arose not now, but anew, from the peculiar 
conditions of the Ruthenian population in the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. There it represents an immigrant element and a minority, and 
it could not, therefore, pretend to maintain there its own customs and 
traditions which are in contrast with those which are the legitimate 
customs and traditions of Catholicism in the United States, and much 
less to have there a clergy which could be a source of painful per¬ 
plexity or scandal to the majority of American Catholics. 


*®These letters were meant for the clergy only, but they were disclosed to 
the Amerikanskij Russkij Viestnik by a priest who became irrate over their 
content. 
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And, moreover, when the Holy See recognized the peculiarities of 
the Greek Ruthenian Church and guaranteed them, it intended prin¬ 
cipally—as is evident from the Decree of Union of 1596, during the 
Pontificate of Clement VII, and of the Brief of Paul V of 1615—to 
recognize and guarantee the ritual traditions of the Ruthenians. As 
regards their particular canonical discipline, the Holy See could not 
have affirmed its integral application at all times and in all places 
without taking into account the different exigencies and circumstances. 
Thus one can well understand how a married clergy, permitted in 
those places where the Greek Ruthenian Rite originated and con¬ 
stitutes a predominant element, could hardly be advisable in places 
where the same Rite has been imported and finds an environment 
and mentality altogether different. 

Let it not be said that the regulation of Cum Data Fuerit was 
new legislation, since the preceding Decree Cum Episcopo (August 
17, 1914)—issued as a modification of the Constitution Ea Semper 
(June 14, 1907)—did not make any mention of it. 

The fact that no mention was made of it in the Decree Cum 
Episcopo was not due in any way to a revocation of the regulation, 
adopted since 1890 and solemnly called to mind on several occasions; 
on the contrary, it was due to an indulgent attitude of the Holy See 
taken in view of the statements of the Ruthenian Bishops in Europe 
to the effect that the number of unmarried priests in their dioceses 
was still too few and that they could not very well reduce that num¬ 
ber by asigning some of them to the spiritual assistance of the 
Ruthenian faithful in America. And that this was so is proven clearly 
by the fact that in the years from 1914 to 1929—that is during the 
period in which the regulation in question did not appear—the Holy 
See upheld in practice the same regulation, which continued to be 
known to the entire Ruthenian hierarchy and clergy so much so 
that when the Ordinary of the Pod-Carpathian Ruthenians in the 
United States of America deemed it necessary in 1925 to ordain some 
married clerics, he asked the Holy See to permit him, by way of excep¬ 
tion to do so. The Holy See in acceding to the request, took care to 
emphasize the exceptional nature of the permission and to add 
“exclausa quavis spe futurarum ordinationum.” 

As the situation changed for the better, it seemed well that the 
decree of March 1, 1929, should state again, explicitly, that which in 
fact had never been abrogated. And so much the more so, because 
the regulation in question does not concern exclusively the Ruthenian 
clergy, but applies without exception to priests of all Rites. 

But the Decree was accompanied on the part of the Holy See 
by an attitude of the greatest discretion and indulgence; so that even 
after it, no action was taken to send away from the United States 
those married Ruthenian priests who had already immigrated there 
in opposition to the regulation which would have forbidden them to 
do so; and these priests were not disturbed even when some of them 
showed themselves to be partisans of an altogether deplorable move¬ 
ment of hostility against their bishop and against the Holy See itself. 

In the face of the simplicity and the logic of what article XII of 
the Decree Cum Data Fuerit disposes, it seemed immediately evident 
that some sought to bemuddle the situation, deceiving the ingenuous 
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minds of the faithful by a misleading and a malign interpretation of 
every act emanating from the Holy See and put into effect by the 
Ordinary, Bishop Takach, And if there would have been any doubt 
about this, it would have been dissipated at lengths by what hap¬ 
pened in the Convention, promoted by the KOVO and held in 
Pittsburgh from July 26 to 28, 1933: a meeting of intents and manifes¬ 
tations clearly schismatic, even to the extent of threatening the Holy 
See that unless it had—within sixty days—granted what was requested 
in the resolutions of the convention, the delegates at Pittsburgh and 
the people whom they represented would declare themselves “inde¬ 
pendent of Rome.” A tremendous statement, which, however, was 
not surprising because it revealed without possibility of further doubt, 
the true motives of a complete campaign of the press, of meetings, 
of protestations, of rebellions, of schisms, which under the cloak of 
the defense of the privileges of the Ruthenian Church had already 
grievously offended against the spirit of reverence and obedience 
to the Ordinary—even to the extent of depriving him of almost every 
means of substinence—and weakened the very attachment to the 
Catholic Faith ... 

Therefore, let every dissension and every suspicion be banished, 
so that there may be re-established, in the pride of the common 
Catholic faith and in fraternal sentiments inspired by a common origin 
and membership in the same Rite, that mutual charity which should 
bind closely together all the Ruthenian people in America with their 
Bishop and clergy, and make of them, even in that land far distant 
from their native country, a magnificent appeal to dissidents to re¬ 
turn to the unity of the Catholic faith. 

Your Excellency, who by reason of long practice of office and 
of affection, has closely at heart the spiritual welfare of the Ruthenian 
people in the United States, will convey to all the good people, and 
first of all to Bishop Takach—so sorely and unjustly tried—the trust¬ 
ful word of the Holy Father, who, the guardian of ecclesiastical 
discipline by reasons of his apostolic ministry, desires that the exact 
observance of whatever regulations this Sacred Congregation has is¬ 
sued be, on the part of the Ruthenian Church in the United States of 
America, the most worthy proof of its Catholic faith and of its will¬ 
ingness to live, increase and flourish in works of holiness. 

May there descend upon Bishop Takach, his clergy, his faithful— 
and among them, upon also those who are sorry for their transgres¬ 
sions and return to the proper disposition, the comforting and vivifying 
blessing of Almighty God, which the Holy Father, through the in¬ 
tercession of the most glorious Virgin Mother, invokes geneously and 
with a fervent prayer that it may be abundant in heavenly graces. 

With sentiments of esteem and best wishes, I remain. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Luigi Cardinal Sincere 
Bishop of Palestrina, Sicily 
G, Cesarini, Assessor 

This letter speaks for itself and it is necessary for me to add only 
these few words. The letter contains the final word of the Holy See 
on the matter of celibacy. It is no longer a debatable question. The 
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Holy Father has spoken finally and decisively, and it only remains 
for us to obey promptly and willingly, as becomes true sons of Holy 
Mother Church. I am certain that the Holy Father’s trust in us 
is not misplaced. 

I am communicating the contents of the letter of the Holy See 
only to the clergy of the diocese, and it is not to be made known to 
the laity. The faithful have ever followed with docility the leader¬ 
ship of their priests. If the clergy of the diocese submit humbly, 
obediently and promptly to this final word of the Holy See, as I am 
confident they will, there is no doubt but that our faithful people will 
follow their good example. It is not necessary for me to emphasize 
the grave responsibility that rests upon you, my dear fathers. The 
souls of the people are in your hands. Having heard the final word 
of the Holy See, accept it humbly and obediently; and in a spirit of 
filial loyalty and devotion to the Supreme Pontiff of Christendom, 
and like other Christs, as you are by the reason of your sacerdotal 
powers, continue the work of sanctification and salvation to which 
you have been called by God for the spiritual welfare and eternal 
salvation of the Ruthenian people in this country. 

My dear Fathers! Like the Vicar of Christ, I too repose full con¬ 
fidence in you. I am certain that the agitation which unfortunately 
has done so much harm in our diocese will now end. In this con¬ 
fidence and certainty, I bring this communication to a close, praying 
that each one of you may realize in the fullest measure the blessing 
which the Holy Father has invoked upon you. 

Homestead, Pa. 

October 25, 1934 

Your benevolent Father in Christ, 

t Basil, Bishop 

The publication of these letters in the Amerikanskij Russkij 
Viestnik caused an incredible furor among the Carpatho-Russian 
Uniates in America. Not only did they consider the contents of the 
Papal letter to be doctrinaire and insensitive, but the condescending 
attitude of Bishop Basil towards his people in America was now 
officially confirmed in his remarks about the “docility” of the Car¬ 
patho-Russian people in their “obedience” to their clergy. The per¬ 
sistent use of the term “Ruthenian,” which to many served as a 
reminder of their political captivity in the Austro-Hungarian Em¬ 
pire, once again aroused the spirit of “Russian nationalism.” Court 
cases over the possession of church properties sprang up all over 
the country, and verbal attacks against Bishop Basil and his “Celi- 
batniki”^® increased from all levels of Uniate society in America. 
Libelous and reckless charges flowed freely from both sides. 


^®LiteralIy, “celibates,” but in this struggle it came to mean anyone who 
supported Bishop Basil and his Latinizing policies. 
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Churches where court cases were occurring often had to have police 
stand by before and after church services, as the people often fell 
into violent behavior due to the strong emotional impact this hor¬ 
rible religious struggle was having upon the Carpatho-Russians in 
America. And so the people who for centuries had had a history of 
cultural, religious and political confusion and displacement now suf¬ 
fered through their darkest period since their emigration to America 
—the “Bor’ba”®® of the 1930’s. 

Before we begin to recount the events which led up to the even¬ 
tual solution of the conflict, we must briefly mention and discuss 
the “emotional” character of the conflict and its lack of serious 
theological content. That the conflict was emotionally charged is 
evident in the countless libelous and reckless charges made by both 
sides and the sometimes violent behavior of the people. That the 
conflict lacked serious theological content is evident in the numer¬ 
ous articles appearing in Carpatho-Russian periodicals. Even those 
who urged a return to the Orthodox faith were at best historically 
polemical and aimed at defending the term “Pravoslavnij” and de¬ 
stroying the fears about becoming “schismatics.” Few if any positive 
theological articles appeared explaining the Orthodox Church and 
her understanding of the faith. Even to the “pro-Orthodox” group, 
a return to “Orthodoxy” seemed to mean a switching of allegiance 
from the oppressive Western “Pope” (Rome) to the Eastern “Pope” 
(Constantinople) who would grant them freedom of ecclesiastical 
administration. The movement unfortunately became more “anti- 
Roman” than “pro-Orthodox.” Consequently, instead of under¬ 
standing the Church to be the undivided mystical body of Christ 
sojourning on earth, catholic, one in faith, and orthodox in eccle- 
siology, partisans of the movement developed a distorted vision of 
the Church, seeing her in a “phyletistic”®^ way, always stressing 
their “independent” nationalistic thrust. The tragedy of the un- 
theological nature of this movement in the 1930’s has lasted even to 
the present, as Orthodoxy in America still finds itself administra¬ 
tively divided along nationalistic lines. 


^®Literally “struggle” or “fight,” as the Carpatho-Russians called the 1930’s. 
®^“Phyletisin” is a heresy which teaches that churches should be established 
along nationalistic lines rather than territorial boundaries. It was condemned 
by the Orthodox Church in 1872 at the Synod of Constantinople. 
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The Solution: A New Diocese 


The solution to the religious struggle of the 1930’s evolved out 
of various factions involving both clergy and laity. Among the laity, 
the most powerful and influential body was the Greek Catholic 
Union (“Sojedinenije”) through its newspaper, the Amerikanskij 
Russki] Viestnik, The attempts of Bishop Basil and his advisors to 
counter its influence were all failures. Keeping in mind the strong 
stand the group had taken against Bishop Basil, Cum Data Fuerit 
and any attempt at Latinization of the Carpatho-Russian Church, 
we can honestly assume that the majority of Carpatho-Russians in 
America were of similar if not the same sentiments, in view of their 
avid support of the organization. But eventually, Bishop Basil and 
his advisors found the tool that would bring the dissident organiza¬ 
tion into obedience. By definition, the Greek Catholic Union was a 
fraternal insurance organization with legal ties to the Uniate Church 
and therefore to its Bishop. Outside pressure was brought to bear 
upon the organization by the Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
to resolve its differences within the Uniate Church.** Realizing that 
their very existence under their present charter with the State of 
Pennsylvania was at stake, the leaders of the Greek Catholic Union 
made one final desperate attempt to get the position of their people 
in America accepted by Rome. A delegation including Dr. Peter 
Zeedick, George Ferrio and John Sekerak left for Rome on Sep¬ 
tember 6, 1938.** They met with religious leaders in the Old Coun¬ 
try as well as the Pope in Rome, but nothing constructive came out 
of any of these meetings. Rome was not going to waver on the Cum 
Data Fuerit decree as she had on the Ea Semper decree some thirty 
years before. With their very existence now in qustion, the leaders 
of the “Greek Catholic Union” realized that they would have to 
seek reconciliation on Bishop Basil’s terms. This was a very gradual 
process which began with the stepping down of Fr. Stephan Varzaly 
as the editor of the Amerikanskij Russkij Viestnik in 1937 and the 
resignation of Rev. Peter Molchany as spiritual advisor to the Greek 
Catholic Union in 1938—both bitter foes of Bishop Basil and the 
prevailing Roman policy. In a few short years, the organization was in 
complete submission to Bishop Basil and his policies. The most 
influential lay organization of the Carpatho-Russians in America, 
which had from the beginning been a most bitter enemy, was gradually 
forced into obedience. 


®®Warzeski, op, cit.t p. 141. 
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Among the clergy, four differing factions can be discerned dur¬ 
ing the decade of the 1930’s. The first and most obvious group was 
the small but influential group who supported Bishop Basil and 
Rome’s policies completely. At first, these “Celibatniki” consisted 
of only a handful of Bishop Basil’s advisors, but as the struggle 
wore on, the number grew, as many of the clergy were willing to 
give up their sincere convictions as hopeless and sought peace at 
any price. Their solution: obedience to Bishop Basil and submission 
to Rome—peace at any price. 

The majority of the clergy belonged to the second faction, which 
was characterized by opposition to Bishop Basil because of his sup¬ 
port of Cum Data Fuerit but at the same time steadfastly held to 
their Unia with Rome. They sincerely felt that the Union of Uzho- 
rod was a good and legitimate act, but saw Cum Data Fuerit 
as a betrayal of the union agreement and Bishop Basil as a 
traitor for supporting it. But their sincerity and steadfastness was 
surpassed by their naivete. For in reality, they had no union agree¬ 
ment from which to argue their “rights.” Rome easily overcame 
their challenge by her arguments that the conditional character of 
the Unia affected Uniates only in Carpatho-Russia, and that here 
in America the situation was different and would have to be altered 
in order to not give “scandal” to the majority of Catholics in the 
United States. The majority of priests in this faction remained faith¬ 
ful to the Unia and formed the foundation of the present-day 
“Ruthenian” Uniate Metropolitan See in America, which, though 
greatly diminished in number, exists today a a radically Latinized form 
of Uniatism, whose members often refer to themselves as “Byzantine 
Catholics,” i.e., Roman Catholics who celebrate the Mass according 
to the “Byzantine Rite.” The solution of this group was to remain 
loyal to Rome but fight through “proper channels” to preserve 
what they could of their threatened “Rite.” 

The next two factions of the clergy must be discussed in the 
same breath, since their actions and opinions often coincided and 
since the combination of the two served to form the foundation of 
the American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Diocese. 
This group gradually came to the conclusion that some radical 
change would have to take place and that even the Unia would have 
to be abrogated. The two groups involved here were those who were 
of a “radically independent” mentality and those of a more mod¬ 
erate position who definitely began to defend sincerely the idea of a 
movement back to their ancestral Orthodox Faith, a dream long in 
the minds of many Carpatho-Russians. These two factions gradually 
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pooled their resources and began to work together towards a solu¬ 
tion: the establishment of an “independently minded” Carpatho- 
Russian Orthodox Diocese in America. 

In the middle of the religious conflict, 37 Carpatho-Russian 
Uniate priests petitioned that a Church Sobor be convened to decide 
future action to settle the conflict. On February 4, 1936, an historic 
meeting of dissident Uniate priests took place under the leadership of 
Frs. Orestes P. Chornock, Peter Molchany and Stephan Varzaly.^^ 
None of the laity were present at this meeting. The decision was 
made to lay the foundation for the establishment of a new Carpatho- 
Russian Diocese, free of Bishop Basil Takach’s jurisdiction. Fr. 
Orestes P. Chornock was elected “Administrator” and Fr. Molchany 
and Fr. Varzaly were given the responsibility of gaining support for 
the “new diocese” from the people. They elected Fr. Stephan Var¬ 
zaly editor of the new diocesan newspaper, V*istnik, in which count¬ 
less articles from the laity in support of the new diocese were pub¬ 
lished in both Carpatho-Russian and English. Support for the new 
diocese was overwhelming and the attempts of Bishop Basil to stop 
it failed. There was no turning back to the Unia from which they 
had declared themselves independent. Court cases sprang up all over 
the country, as the people argued over which diocese they would 
come under. We can not omit here the courage of many of the pi¬ 
oneer priests of the new diocese, as many of them suffered great 
hardships through the loss of their churches and properties to Bishop 
Basil’s diocese. However, many of the court decisions were in favor 
of the new diocese, and the movement began to take definite shape. 
The next step was to call an official Church Council or “Sobor” in 
order to work out the details of establishing the new diocese. 

On November 23, 1937, the First Diocesan Sobor of the new 
diocese was convened in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A vote was taken 
to abrogate the centuries-old Unia with Rome and to return the 
Carpatho-Russian Church in America to its ancestral Orthodox faith. 
At the persuasion of his colleagues, Fr. Orestes P. Chornock ac¬ 
cepted election as the diocesan bishop.^® The next and perhaps the 
most crucial question from the Orthodox point of view was how to 
introduce the new diocese into the American Orthodox structure, 
to whose “jurisdiction” was the new Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
Diocese to belong? 


®^Yurcisin interview, see above, n. 21. 

®®Fr. Orestes’ wife died early in 1936, making him eligible for election to 
the Orthodox episcopate. 
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A number of factors were debated. We have already mentioned 
the love these people had for their Church’s particular traditions. 
But the loss of identity of many Carpatho-Russian parishes who 
joined the Russian Orthodox Church in America earlier, the tragic 
experience of Bishop Stephan Dzuba], the consistently condescend¬ 
ing attitude of the Russian Orthodox hierarchy towards the Carpatho- 
Russians, and their lack of support during many of the court battles 
over possession of Carpatho-Russian parishes,®® now contributed to 
and gave an aura of justification to the already existing demand for 
independence on the part of some of the leaders. The key figure in 
this debate was Fr. Stephan Varzaly, who coined and propagandized 
the slogan, “An’i do Rimu, an’i do Moskv’i” (“neither to Rome, nor 
to Moscow”). But with a deep desire to join their brother Russians 
in the Orthodox faith, attempts were made to work out some kind of 
agreement by which this new diocese could come under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Russian Orthodox Church in America. Talks were held 
between leaders of the new diocese and the hierarchy of both the 
Patriarchal Russian jurisdiction in America and the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Greek Catholic Church in America (Metropolia).®^ Feeling that 
Fr. Orestes would safeguard their identity and traditions, the leaders 
of the new diocese insisted that Fr. Orestes be consecrated as the 
bishop of the Carpatho-Russian Orthodox in America.®® Citing the 
existence of the Carpatho-Russian Orthodox diocese of Bishop Adam 
Filipovsky,®® the Russian hierarchs declined and unfortunately con¬ 
tinued to look condescendingly upon their Carpatho-Russian bro¬ 
thers. This assured the success of Fr. Varzaly’s slogan “An’i do 
Rimu, an’i do Moskv’i.” 

Finally, it was decided to seek jurisdictional ties with the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate of Constantinople. A petition was sent to the 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, Benjamin I, outlining Car¬ 
patho-Russian customs and traditions and requesting that the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarch accept these Carpatho-Russians into Orthodoxy, 
canonize their new diocese and consecrate Fr. Orestes P. Chornock 
as their bishop.'*® Aiding greatly in this movement was the Greek 


®®This was often an unfair accusation: The Russian Orthodox Church in 
America had not yet recovered from the effects of the Russian Revolution 
upon its churches and was hardly in any position to help anybody financially. 
^^Interview with Fr. Nicholas Solak, Sr., Irvona, Pa., August 19, 1975. 
^Hbid. 

®®Bishop Adam was the inheritor of the old diocese of Bishop Dzubaj. 
But especially in view of the questionable canonicity of his consecration this 
was not a good excuse for not consecrating Fr. Orestes. 

‘‘^Yurcisin interview, see above, n. 21. 
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Orthodox Archbishop of New York, Athenagoras, who later became 
Ecumenical Patriarch himself. The justification for all this was quite 
simple. The Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Church prior to the Unia 
was under the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. The 
Carpatho-Russians had received Orthodox Christianity directly from 
the disciples of Sts. Cyril and Methodius after the collapse of their 
Moravian mission. The Carpatho-Russian Church, because of its 
political estrangement from the rest of Russia, had never had eccle¬ 
siastical ties with Moscow. The movement, though historically 
sound, once again lacked any concern for the unique situation of 
Orthodoxy in America. The ultimate problem of Orthodox eccle¬ 
siastical unity in America was then and still is to a great extent 
ignored by both the Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Diocese in America 
and the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 

The Ecumenical Patriarch accepted the petition of the Carpatho- 
Russian Americans, and on September 18, 1938, Fr. Orestes P. 
Chornock was consecrated Bishop for the Carpatho-Russian Ortho¬ 
dox in America by Metropolitan Germanos of Sardis and Pisidia, 
Metropolitan Constantine of Eirenopolis, and Metropolitan Doro- 
theos of Laodicaea. On the following day the official Tome establish¬ 
ing the new diocese was issued by Patriarch Benjamin I: 

Patriarchal Tome on the Canonization of the American Carpatho- 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Diocese. 

Benjamin, by the Grace of God, Archbishop of Constantinople, 

New Rome, and Ecumenical Patriarch. 

Official record No. 1379 

(Official Patriarchal Seal) 

Honorable Sirs, forming the Consistory of the Orthodox Carpatho- 
Russian Communities, our beloved children in the Lord, the Grace 
and Peace of God be with you. 

We received copies of the official minutes of the General Con¬ 
gress of clergy and laity of the Carpatho-Russian Communities 
seceded from the Unia, held in Pittsburgh in the month of November 
of the last year 1937; and in a meeting of our Holy and Sacred 
Synod we read, with special joy, the resolution recorded in said 
minutes about their return to the fold of the Holy Orthodox Church, 
under the supreme canonical jurisdiction of our Most Holy Apostolic 
and Patriarchal Ecumenical Throne, and also their suggestion for the 
election and consecration as Bishop for their needs of the Reverend 
Presbyter Monsignor Orestes Chornock. 

Having in mind on the one hand that this decision about the 
return to Orthodoxy of the said Communities was taken in full 
freedom of conscience and in purity and sincerity of purpose, and on 
the other hand the evidence and earnest recommendation of our most 
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Reverend Archbishop of North and South America Monsignor 
Athenagoras, we consider with fondness this petition submitted to us 
and willingly we approved it to their satisfaction. 

In connection, therefore, with the above, after due formalities 
were made, the acceptance by the Holy Orthodox Church of all the 
Carpatho-Russian Communities in America that are under the ad¬ 
ministration of the Reverend Presbyter Orestes Chornock was ac¬ 
complished under good omens and the confession of the Orthodox 
faith was signed by His Reverence in their name. 

And the said petition of the General Congress of clergy and laity 
for the election and consecration as Bishop of the aforementioned 
Presbyter for the needs of the said Carpatho-Russian Communities 
who came to the Holy Orthodox Church being accepted, he was 
elected on the sixteenth day of the present month, by our Patriarchal 
exhortation and permission, through canonical votes of our Holy and 
Sacred Synod, in our Holy Patriarchal Church of the Glorious Great- 
Martyr Saint George the Trophy-bearer, Bishop with the title of the 
once illustrious Diocese of Agathonikeia of the Metropolis of Philip- 
poupolis of our Patriarchal Ecumenical Throne, and was consecrated 
in the same Holy Patriarchal Church, following our commandment, 
by the Most Reverend Metropolitans, of Sardis and Pisidia, Msgr. 
Germanos, of Eirenopolis Msgr. Constantine, and of Laodicaea Msgr. 
Dorotheos. 

We announce with great pleasure these so happily accomplished 
facts by this our Patriarchal Letter, so that you forming the Con¬ 
sistory of the Orthodox Carpatho-Russian Communities in America 
and all others may know; and we congratulate ecclesiastically and 
paternally for the fulfillment by the Grace of God, of your desire 
and request, wishing that your Orthodox Church which was based 
and is now organized on a solid canonical basis, may be developed 
and progress in the works of faith and piety to the Glory of Christ 
and to the Joy of the Holy Orthodox Church and ourselves, under 
the zealous and benevolent care of your own Bishop, working always 
in unbreakable bond with the Most Reverend Archbishop, who will 
give you his assistance with assured affection and love whenever 
necessary. 

We bestow our Patriarchal and paternal benediction upon you 
and all, and we beseech for all and always in all blessings of God 
whose Grace and infinite mercy be with you and with all the fold 
of your Church. September 19, 1938. 

Benjamin I 

Archbishop of Constantinople 
and Ecumenical Patriarch. 
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The Church and the Russian Revolution: 
Conversations of John R. Mott with Orthodox 
Church Leaders, June-July 1917 


John W. Long and C. Howard Hopkins 


Shortly after the United States entered World War I in April, 
1917, President Woodrow Wilson organized a special diplomatic 
mission to Russia, whose war effort was then declining in the after- 
math of the recent February-March Revolution. The purpose of 
this undertaking, known subsequently as the Root Mission, after its 
chairman Senator Elihu Root, was to confirm Wilson’s early recogni¬ 
tion of the Provisional Government with reassurances of American 
support for the new Russian democracy and to ascertain how the 
United States could best assist Russia’s continued prosecution of 
the war, a matter of profound importance to the Allies/ 

Altogether the Mission spent almost two full months in Petrograd 
and Moscow. During this time each of its nine members sought out 
leading Russians in their respective fields of competence in an effort 
to gain an insight into the developing situation in Russia and to 
formulate recommendations to the President.* From these contacts 


^The only full-length treatment of the Root Mission is Alton E. Ingram, 
“The Root Mission to Russia, 1917” (Ph.D. dissertation, Louisiana State 
University, 1970), which, however, leaves much to be desired. The best 
published accounts are Robert D. Warth, The Allies and the Russian Revolution 
(Durham, N.C., 1954), pp. 96-106, and George F. Kennan, Russia Leaves the 
War (Princeton, 1956), pp. 19-23. For a hostile Soviet version see A.E. Ioffe, 
“Missiia Ruta v Rossii v 1917 godu,” Voprosy istorii, 1958, No. 9, pp. 87-100. 

*In addition to Root, the other members of the Mission and their repre¬ 
sentative interests were: James Duncan and Charles E. Russell (labor), 
Charles R. Crane and Cyrus H. McCormick (business), Samuel R. Bertron 
(finance). General Hugh L. Scott and Admiral James H. Glennon (the 
military) and John R. Mott (religion). 
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they determined that the deterioration of the country was much 
farther advanced than they had supposed, but found themselves 
ill equipped either to understand the potent social and political 
forces at work in Russia or to comprehend the threat to the status 
quo represented by the program of Lenin and the Bolsheviks. As 
a consequence, the immediate results of the Mission were slight and 
its primary purpose—to keep Russia in the war—was frustrated by 
the subsequent course of the revolution. Nevertheless, the Mission 
did have some limited useful consequences, and the whole experience 
retains an undoubted historical significance if only because of the 
importance of its time and place.^ 

Among the most able and energetic of the members of the Root 
Mission was unquestionably Dr. John R. Mott (1865-1955), Prot¬ 
estant ecumenical and missionary leader, personal friend of President 
Wilson, founder and indefatigible champion of the World Student 
Christian Federation and in 1917 general secretary of the American 
Young Men’s Christian Association.** Since the outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities in 1914, Mott had traveled extensively on both sides of the 
lines in Europe (including Russia in 1916) and had instituted YMCA 
services to prisoners of war among all the belligerents and canteen 
or “hut” services to the Allied armies. As a member of the Root 
Mission, Mott was to cultivate friendly relations with prominent 
religious leaders in Russia, especially of the Orthodox Church.® In 
fulfilling his commission, Mott held a series of interviews with 
leading officials of the Orthodox community and was privileged to 
attend several significant Church functions. On all these activities, 
Mott kept meticulous notes which today comprise a unique and 
valuable source of information on both religious and political develop¬ 
ments in Russia during a critical moment of her history.® 


®This subject will be examined in detail by the present writers in a forth¬ 
coming article tentatively entitled “The Root Mission to Russia, 1917: A 
Reappraisal.” 

^The only existing full-length biography of Mott is Basil Mathews, John 
R, Mott: World Citizen (New York, 1934), which is unsatisfactory. A new 
study by C. Howard Hopkins is presently in preparation. 

®See Paul B. Anderson, “Reflections on Religion in Russia, 1917-1967,” 
in Richard H. Marshall, ed.. Aspects of Religion in the Soviet Union, 1917‘ 
1967 (Chicago, 1971), pp. 11-12. Dr. Anderson was Mott’s private secretary 
during the mission. 

®The originals of these notes are now preserved in the John R. Mott 
Collection at the Library of the Yale University Divinity School (cited 
hereafter as JRM-Y) and are reproduced here by kind permission of the 
Librarian, 
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As it happened, Mott’s sojourn in Russia found the Orthodox 
Church in a state of flux. Already shaken by the scandal of Rasputin, 
the collapse of the monarchy destroyed completely the old relation¬ 
ship of church and state in Russia according to which the former, 
although granted all the privileges of official status, was never¬ 
theless thoroughly dominated by the secular authority. This situation, 
long resented in the Church, had been briefly challenged during 
the Revolution of 1905, but with the abatement of that crisis the 
old domination of the state had soon been reasserted.^ With the 
overthrow of the tsarist system, however, the Church found itself 
suddenly released from the stifling restraints of the state. Accordingly, 
V. N. LVov, the new Over-Procurator of the Holy Synod appointed 
by the Provisional Government, declared at once the principle of 
spiritual autonomy and began to institute a series of liberal innova¬ 
tions in the Church, including the announcement of the imminent 
convocation of a great Church Council (Sobor).* These innova¬ 
tions, needless to say, were not universally welcomed by the Or¬ 
thodox faithful, who soon began to display signs of division into 
liberal and conservative factions. It was against this turbulent back¬ 
ground that Mott arrived in Russia and recorded the events and con¬ 
versations which follow.® 


^See John S. Curtiss, Church and State in Russia, 1900-1917 (New York, 
1940), pp. 195ff. Also Nicolas Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance 
of the Twentieth Century (New York, 1963), pp. 63-85. 

*See John S. Curtiss, The Russian Church and the Soviet State, 1917-1950 
(Boston, 1953), pp. 12-17. Also A. V. Kartashev, “Revoliutsiia i sober 1917-18 
g.,” Bogoslovskaia mysV (Paris), 1942, pp. 76-82. On the significance of the 
call for a Sobor see below, note 11. 

®The following documents (all from JRM-Y) were recorded on standard 
letterhead stationery folded into four columns upon which Mott apparently 
made notes during the course of the conversations and events in progress. 
Intended only for personal reference, the notes show signs of great haste and 
little regard for proper grammar or syntax. For purposes of clarity, the editors 
have rearranged some passages and made corrections as regards punctuation, 
paragraphing and transliteration. Words or phrases in brackets are added to 
complete Mott’s personal shorthand and some indecipherable words are indi¬ 
cated by bracketed question marks. All omissions from the originals are 
designated by ellipses. Finally, all dates (recorded on the documents in new 
style only) are given according to both Julian and Gregorian calendars. 
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DOCUMENT No. 1: 

A. V. Kariashev,^® Petrograd, June 1 (14), 1917 

[We] hope to have it [the Sobor] at [the] beginning of winter*^ Some 
[members] of ecclesiastical society would like to have it held in Petrograd 
paralleling the Constituent Assembly but a majority prefer to have it held 
in Moscow. 

In [the] first instance, [the] most active demand [for a Sobor] came 
from [the] clergy and then from [a] small and important part of [the] laity. 
[The] bishops were more or less passive.^® [The] questions to be considered 
were so many and multiplying that nearly all came to see that the only way 
of dealing with them would be by a general Sobor. 

A commission of sixty [has been organized] to begin with (which will 
probably be gradually increased to 100) [and] will make preparations.^® 
They are to meet soon for this purpose. [Of this commission] about twenty- 
five [will be] appointed by [the] Synod. [The] rest [will be elected] by 
seminaries, [theological] academies and [other ecclesiastical] organizations. 

The last general Sobor was held in 1682. It [the forthcoming Sobor] 
will be called [the] Extraordinary Council of the Russian Church. [The] 
people [at present] have the power to assemble and discuss but not [to] 
settle questions. At this Sobor they will have [the] authority to settle or 
decide questions. 

[The] probable size [of the Sobor] will be about 600 [including] possibly 


^®A. V. Kartashev (1875-1960) was then Professor of Religion at the Petro¬ 
grad Theological Academy, President of the Petrograd Religious-Philosophical 
Society and since March/April, 1917, Assistant Over-Procurator of the Holy 
Synod. In late July (o.s.) he succeeded to the post of Over-Procurator and 
on August 5(18) became the first Minister of Confessions of the Provisional 
Government. Following the Bolshevik Revolution, Kartashev emigrated to France 
where he spent the remainder of his life on the faculty of the St. Sergius Russian 
Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris. 

^^The convocation of a Sobor was associated with the struggle for Church 
autonomy and had been a rallying cry of the reform movement in the Church 
since at least 1905. See Curtiss, Church and State, pp. 211-214, 287-291. 

^^On the varying reactions to the liberalization of the Church following 
the overthrow of the tsar see B.V. Titlinov, Tserkov' vo vremia revoliutsii 
(Petrograd, 1924), pp. 56-74. Initially, it was the more liberal element in 
the Church that favored the convocation of a Sobor. See A. I. Vvedenskii, 
Tserkov* i gosudarstvo (Moscow, 1923). Both authors became leaders of the 
“Renovated” or “Living Church” movement, which with the support of Com¬ 
munist authorities fought the patriarch. 

^®Reference is to the so-called Pre-Sobor Council (Predsobornyi Sovet) 
organized by the Holy Synod in May. See Curtiss, Russian Church and Soviet 
State, pp. 26, 328 n. 22. Also A. V. Kartashev, “Vremennoe pravitePstvo i 
russkaia tserkov’,” Sovremennyia zapiski (Paris), LII (1933), p. 379. 

^^Popular participation in the Sobor had been debated in the Church 
since 1906. See Curtiss, Church and State, pp. 225-227. 
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about fifty bishops, 200 clergymen and a majority of laymen. The elective 
part will be about 300 or 400. 

[The] principal changes in the Russian [Church] recently made or being 
made [include]: [1] the democratical principle of government of the Church; 
[and] [2] the weakening of [the] bureaucratic system of the Church. [These] 
evident changes are only a reflection or expression of the internal changes 
[which have occurred]. Already at Petrograd, Moscow, Saratov and (about 
twelve) other places [they] have elected their bishops. Also, several priests 
have been elected. Most [incumbent] priests were accepted by [their] people.^® 

[There will be] decentralization of our ecclesiastical government and the 
[re]organization of the metropolitan centers. [The] word metropolitan today 
is merely a name without power. It will come to mean a governor [?] of [a] 
province with canonical power. The self-government of the parishes will take 
care of [the] details. 

In [consequence of the] decentralizing or liberating [of] this power, the 
Russian soul will be given a better chance to express itself and then the 
Church will revert to the old Byzantine spirit which has been repressed so 
much since Peter the Great.^® 

By [the] liberalization of [the] Church’s thought and spirituality [the] 
Church will become universal like [the] Catholic Church. Before this the old 
Church was so strongly national and political that there was no power to 
establish relations of this kind. Now that it is free it can come into direct 
relation to those Churches outside. 


DOCUMENT No. 2: 

V. N. L’vov,^^ Moscow, June 5 (18), 1917 

I spent ten years in the [State] Duma as Chairman of [the] Church Com¬ 
mittee. Therefore I came here [to the position of Over-Procurator] as an 
authority. 

In this month of May [sic] the Church will be transformed more than in 
hundreds of years (really a revolution).^® All clergy, bishops, metropolitans 


^®See Curtiss, Russian Church and Soviet State, p. 17. Also Kartashev, 
“Revoliutsiia i sobor 1917-18 g.,” pp. 82-83. 

^®The reference here is apparently to the ancient concept of sobornosf 
(conciliarity) which supposedly characterized pre-Petrine Orthodoxy. See 
Zernov, Russian Religious Renaissance, pp. 36-40. 

N. L’vov (1872-193?) was then Over-Procurator of the Holy Synod 
and member of the first Provisional Government. From 1907-1917 he had 
been Chairman of the Committee on the Affairs of the Orthodox Church 
in the Third and Fourth State Dumas. In July/August, 1917 he was dismissed 
as Over-Procurator and shortly thereafter became a key figure in the famous 
Kornilov affair (August/September). Following the Bolshevik Revolution, 
L’vov emigrated to Paris where he remained until 1922. In that year he 
returned to the Soviet Union, where he became associated with the schismatic 
“Living Church” movement. He died in the 1930s. 

^®The following description of anticipated Church administration repre- 
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and administrators of the Church will be elected. The bishop is [? will be] 
president of a Commission composed of priests and laymen and can do 
nothing without its approval. Before [this] he was all the power—the autocrat— 
and could do all and what he would.Now [he will be] only [the] president 
of the Church Commission. 

The direction of all this [will be] ... a Church Commission representing 
the Sobor (four bishops, four priests, four laymen). The Holy Synod will be 
composed only of bishops but will be elected by the Grand Sobor. 

[The present] Conference of Clergy and Laymen [includes] 1268 delegates 
(only eight bishops) . . . [and] is the first of its kind.^° All parts of Russia 
and Siberia [are] represented [on the basis of] one priest and one layman 
for every 100 Churches. [The] Committee of Priests and Laymen of Moscow 
took the initiative and called the Sobor [^/c], [The] Holy Synod gave its 
endorsement and blessing. [The] High Procurator invited [the] bishops at 
[the] request of [the] Moscow Committee. 

[There are] Plenary Meetings and Sectional Meetings. [The] Sectional 
Meetings of [the] Sobor [sic] [are devoted to]: [1] Parish Organization; 
[2] Church and State [Relations]; [3] [The] Organization of Russian Clergy 
and Laymen; [and] [4] Parish Schools. 

The most important law [?] passed here [will be a] recommendation to 
[the] Government to transfer all Church property to the parishes. At present 
the ownership of Church property is very undecided. 

There will be no opposition to [the] results of the Sobor We 

will give the Church freedom. 


DOCUMENT No. 3: 

Archbishop Platon, Moscow, June 5 (18), 1917 

Our people are not yet ripe. ... This revolution came suddenly and 
[the] people were not prepared. 


sents a combination of accomplished fact and wishful thinking and is interest¬ 
ing chiefly as a reflection of L’vov’s objectives at that point. 

'®That the Russian bishops ever possessed the kind of unlimited authority 
described here is questionable. See (i^urtiss, Church and State, pp. 49-55. 

*®Reference is to the All-Russian Congress of Clergy and Laymen 
(Vserossiiskii s*ezd dukhovenstva i mirian) then meeting in Moscow. This 
assembly, which lasted from June 3 (16)-12 (25), was called by Church liberals 
in an effort to elicit support for the reforms instituted since the overthrow 
of the monarchy and to stem the rising tide of conservatism in the Church. 
See Vvedenskii, Tserkov* i gosudarstvo, pp. 39-47. It is curious that Mott 
ever afterward invariably referred to this assemblage as the Sobor (indicated 
hereafter by [sic]) which, of course, it was not. See, e.g., “Outline of the 

Activities of John R. Mott in Connection with the Work of the Special 

Diplomatic Mission of the United States to Russia,” JRM-Y, The exact 
reason for Mott’s confusion on this point is not clear. 

*Tt is not clear what L’vov meant by this statement. There were, of course, 

many conservative clergy and laymen who were virtually certain to oppose 

the liberal resolutions of the Congress. 

^^Archbishop Platon (1866-1934) was then Exarch of Georgia and Chairman 
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1 am afraid [that] we will lose the war. We are much discouraged. Our 
soldiers are being demoralized by the agitators. We have turned freedom sud¬ 
denly into license. These agitators like Lenin should have no place.^^ . . . 
Our rural districts [are] not yet demoralized but it is spreading to them. 

[The] Church is very political and democratic. All [? the clergy] approved 
the Revolution and want to have a democratic government. We voted to 
support the Provisional Government. 

[The] Church is about to have happen a great change [in the form of an] 
order for [the] election of bishops and others.^^ Our relations are taking 
new form. We are passing from words to deeds. 

I am optimistic [that] religious life will develop fast because it will 
be free. [The] Church will survive the difficulties and become a great free 
Church. 


DOCUMENT No. 4: 

Leaders of the Old Believers,*® Moscow, June 5 (18), 1917 

Two hundred and fifty years ago their Church separated from the Russian 
Church and is more simple. [There are] between ten and fifteen million [Old 
Believers] in all parts of Russia but chiefly in Moscow and vicinity. [The] 
reason why [there are not] more exact statistics is that many were secret.... 
[There are] one archbishop, fifteen bishops (soon two more) and one Metro¬ 
politan in Bukovina. 

[A] Sobor is held each year but can be [convened] oftener. This year it 
has come earlier because of [the] Revolution. From each diocese one bishop, 
two priests and two laymen compose the Sober. 

In [the] parish, candidates for priest are chosen by the [local] priests . . . 
[and] afterward are selected by parishioners. The bishop confirms [the 
decision]. If there is no [existing] priest, the bishop nominates some and 
the people elect [one of the nominees]. Priests get no salaries and fees but 
only voluntary offerings. 


of the Holy Synod. Later in 1917 he was elevated to the position of Metro¬ 
politan of Odessa. Following the Bolshevik Revolution, Platon was active 
in support of the White movement during the Civil War after the defeat of 
which he emigrated from Russia. During his later years he was presiding 
bishop of the Church in North America, where he had also been primate 
in 1907-1913. 

*®Platon had a longstanding reputation as an anti-socialist. See Curtiss, 
Church and State, p. 225. 

*^See “Appeal of the Holy Synod for Support of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment,” in Robert P. Browder and Alexander Kerensky, eds.. The Russian 
Provisional Government, 1917: Documents (Stanford, Cal. 1961), II, Doc. 
No. 703, pp. 803-804. 

*®See above, Document No. 2. 

*®Those present were listed by Mott as the following: Archbishop [Miletii] 
of Moscow (identified as a Cossack), the Bishops of Archangel, the Far East, 
Kazan’, Odessa and Riazan’, and the Chief Deacon. Obviously, these prelates 
belonged to the “priestist” (popovets) wing of Old Belief. See Serge Bolshakoff, 
Russian Nonconformity (Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 58-68. 
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Owing to [the] fact that they were not allowed to have seminaries, the 
training of priests was undertaken at home. [The] Archbishop said he got 
[his] primary education from an ordinary [?] person and then was self- 
educated. A bishop said [he] had two years in primary school and then 
educated himself. [The] same [was the case] with [the] others present. 

Recently [the Old Believers] have established an institution in Moscow 
from their own contributions. It will be developed into a Seminary. It will 
train not only priests but also teachers and singers. [They] also have 
another school for singing in Moscow. 

There is a tendency toward a drawing together of the Russian Church and 
[the] Old Believers; for example, two bishops came to him [the Archbishop] 
recently with a paper suggesting a compromise. That is only a feeler. We 
are going to reply and will state that they [the Old Believers] can sustain 
better relations only on condition that there will be no compromise.... 
[They] must maintain their distinctive points. We feel that we are right.®^ 
The present time is one of religious downfall in Russia but not in our 
Church. 


DOCUMENT No. 5: 

V. N. LVOV, Moscow, June 6 (19), 1917 

What I say now is for [the information of] President Wilson and [other 
American] statesmen. When I became High Procurator I inherited [the] terrible 
. . . conditions of my predecessor.^* Nowhere [were there] such slothful and 
awful conditions as in the Church. As much as there was opposition in [the] 
other departments of [our] national life, in the Church [there was] no opposi¬ 
tion because its life was throttled. So in [the] past [the] Church adminis¬ 
tration had smooth roads to follow. 

You have heard what a terrible role was played by Rasputin.*® He was 
even commended in the Church. I thought [the] Czar was [an] innocent man 
[in this matter] and that [the] Czarina and company had been deceiving him, 
but when I became High Procurator I found out that it was this Czar who 
was the arch-perpetrator and those under him did not oppose [him]. 

[The] most terrible men had been offered bishoprics by the Czar by whom 
a terrible wrong was done to the Church.*® I found out that a great part of 
the bishops and clergy had been demoralized by [the] orders of [the] Czar 
under [the] influence of Rasputin to appoint such characters. Some of these 


*^See below, Document No. 9. Also Browder and Kerensky, The Russian 
Provisional Government, II, Doc. No. 708, p. 807. 

**LVov’s immediate predecessor as Over-Procurator had been N. P. Raev 
who had fled his post to escape arrest after the overthrow of the monarchy. 
See Kartashev, “Revoliutsiia i sobor 1917-18 g.,” p. 77. 

*®The most reliable source on Rasputin is Curtiss, Church and State, pp. 
366-407. See also M. V. Rodzianko, The Reign of Rasputin (New York, [1927]) 
and S. M. Trufanov [Iliodor], Sviatoi chert (Moscow, 1917). 

*®Among the most notorious of Rasputin’s appointees were Varnava, Bishop 
of Tobol’sk, and Pitirim, Metropolitan of Petrograd. In addition, Makarii, 
Metropolitan of Moscow, was known to be friendly with Rasputin. 
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bad men were made high dignitaries by order of [the] Czar and without full 
ceremonies. And as these [appointments] were done by order of Rasputin he 
was practically Lord. Therefore, I see now plainly that if the Revolution had 
not come the Church would have gone to pieces and a majority of its members 
would have gone elsewhere. 

Rasputin belonged to a sect called Clisty [Khlysty'i or whips—a sect 
which was forbidden in Russia by criminal law.^^ He was organizing a cult 
and teaching that salvation of [the] soul came through sexual relations with 
him. [The] most terrible thing is that [the] Czar and Czarina were in his 
favor. Otherwise, he had not so much favor. Those high criminals who got 
into favor were put in through [the] influence of this arch-criminal. 

We investigated what he was doing in one lavra [monastery]. [The] 
Metropolitan [had] appropriated 75,000 rubles from [the] lavra and would 
have got 200,000 more but for [the advent of the] Revolution. [There were] 
all kinds of orgies. [They] brought girls there for the monks. 

Another case: Basil [Vasilii], Archbishop of [Chernigov]. I sent some 
lawyer to look into his case. We have evidence that he was ordaining men 
for money [in order] to save them from conscription. [The] Rector of the 
seminary in that place [Chernigov?] seduced [a] girl. He paid [the] Arch¬ 
bishop money to suppress the case. 

Macarius [Makarii], Metropolitan of Moscow, was ordained for money. I 
have [the] evidence in my hands. [The] terrible right hand man of the 
Moscow Metropolitan^® was doing all [kinds of] bad things including... 
misappropriating money belonging to [a] monastery, seducing girls, and even 
poisoning another monk. I delivered the guilty to the courts.®® 

This is not all yet. [But] it shows what I found and what 1 have had to 
deal with. The Holy Synod, I found, instead of punishing these malefactors 
. . . [tried] to protect them, overlooking the things done under holy mitres. 
This is why I had a collision with [the] Holy Synod. Here came a great prob¬ 
lem for me. I had to sacrifice some of the dignity of the Church [in order] 
to punish evil. First, I tried to correct the Synod peacefully so they would 
[then] start [the] purification of the Church themselves.®^ [However] instead 
of trying to purify the Church—even though it involved [no?] sacrifice from 
themselves—some [of them] tried to cover things [up]. This added to my bur¬ 
dens, When I offered to depose the Metropolitan of Petrograd [Pitirim]— 
that great criminal—they said we have no precedent for that. When I called 
their attention to punish[ing] Archbishop Basil [Vasilii] they said, who is 
without sin? I saw that if all [the] Synod remained ... it would lead to a 
collision between [the] bishops and the clergy and laymen. If the latter 


®^On the Khlysty, also called the People of God (Liudi Bozhii), see F. C. 
Conybeare, Russian Dissenters (Cambridge, Mass., 1921), pp. 339-361. The 
exact relationship of Rasputin to the sect remains in question. See Zernov, 
Russian Religious Renaissance, p. 168 n. 6. 

®®Not further identified. 

®®See L’vov’s speech to the All-Russian Congress of Clergy and Laymen, 
Browder and Kerensky, The Russian Provisional Government, II, Doc. No. 707, 
pp. 806-807. 

®‘‘At first, in March, LVov removed from the Synod only the most prominent 
Rasputinites. See ibid., Doc. No. 702, p. 803. 
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knew they would not compromise. Then I asked that the personnel of the Holy 
Synod be changed.... This they called usurpation of rights by [the] High 
Procurator of [the] Holy Synod. I spoke to the Provisional Government and 
said that if the personnel were not changed I would resign. It was changed 
within twenty-four hours.*® [Then] in the midst of a [whole] company of 
officials we could count only five or six out of fifty-five bishops [worthy] 
to sit in [the] Holy Synod. 

Now in my work the best workers are not bishops but priests. Even now we 
have [in the Synod] two bishops who are good men but not good workers. 
Now you [can] understand why [our] clergy and laymen do not trust their 
bishops. This distrust is just. 

Our Church is an episcopal church so I am in a difficult position. It 
will be some time before [the] people will trust their bishops. [But] our 
Church cannot do without bishops. Now our electing system will in time make 
our Church healthy. When [the] people have elected [their] bishops they will 
be liked and loved. 

This Sobor [j/c] has not invited any bishops.... [It was] only thanks 
to my suggestion [that] the Sobor [^/c] allowed [the] High Procurator to 
invite . . . such bishops as can command [the] trust of the people. This is 
why w'e have only eight bishops here.*® Now to make [the] Church healthy we 
need to call the great Council [Sobor] to give the Church life, health and 
freedom. The difficulty ... [is that] until we have enough bishops who will 
command [the] confidence of [the] people, the clergy and people will rise 
against them. 

Already eleven of the most odious bishops have been sent to rest. So we 
have to elect [new] bishops to fill their places. I doubt whether it is 
timely to call the great Council. There must be criminal acts before [the 
remaining unsatisfactory] bishops can be changed.... At [the] same time 
to leave them at their posts makes discontent among [the] people. This is 
my problem. The Right Party*^ say I am humiliating the bishops. So if I 
call too many to resign I would call out the opposition of [the] Right Party. 
They have forgotten what I have been doing to purify the Church. So I am 
moving cautiously.... 


DOCUMENT No. 6: 

Prince E. N. Trubetskoi,®® Moscow, June 6 (19), 1917 

.. .Cosmopolitanism [such as we are experiencing] here [now] is usually 


®®See Georgii Shavel’skii, “Tserkov* i revoliutsiia,” Russkaia mysV (Paris), 
No. 4 (April, 1922), p. 109. The author, then chief chaplain of the armed 
forces, was among those purged from the Synod which was almost entirely 
restructured. See Browder and Kerensky, The Russian Provisional Government, 
II, Doc. No. 706, p. 806. 

®®This explanation of the bishops* presence at the Congress does not exactly 
accord with that given to Mott by L’vov on the previous day. See above. Docu¬ 
ment No. 2. 

®^Not further identified. Assumedly those conservative clergy and laymen 
who opposed L’vov’s liberal innovations. 

®*Prince E. N. Trubetskoi (1863-1920) was then a distinguished philosopher- 
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associated with atheism but our [Russian] nationality is bound [up] with 
religion. 

What you said^® is true [the] trials [through which Russia is passing] are 
calling out other virtues. Our trials will bring good to our religion and 
with the rising of religious spirit will come national feeling and strength. 

[I am] mostly troubled when the people are forgetting God. One man said, 
you started this Revolution without God and I am afraid it will not be a 
success. [But] this was at [the] beginning. Now [we are] recognizing God.... 
In all these sufferings we feel that it is because we forgot God because 
anarchy has its foundation ... in everything which is material. [The] only 
means to conquer anarchy is to have a rise of religious feeling. 

My hope is that this suffering comes from God and will result in raising 
us to God, especially in view of what I have seen in the present meeting. 
History shows that [the] greatest religious progress ... [is achieved] in 
times of [the] greatest suffering. Since [the] start of [the] Revolution [we] 
have now passed through [several] such precious moments. 

This is [the] first time we have heard [the] voice of [the] Church in 
200 years. fThe] Church has been kept quiet , . . [and] religious feeling 
cannot rise when repressed. 

Until today I was not ready for [a] Sobor but this meeting . . . has 
changed my mind on the subject. [The] Church was comfortable for [the] 
autocracy. [The] price of . . . [this relationship] was spiritual servitude. 
Now at once [this] spiritual servitude and [the] patronage of [the] State 
disappears. We may even expect some persecutions of [the] Church.... 


DOCUMENT No. 7: 

N. V. Bogoliubskii,'*® Moscow, June 9 (22), 1917 

[The] first two days [of the All-Russian Congress of Clergy and Laymen 
were] devoted to plenary sessions [so] that they [the delegates] should all 
get to know each other and be free to express themselves. Then mornings 
[were given to] plenary [meetings] and afternoons and evenings to sectional 
[meetings]. [On] Friday a trip [was scheduled] to [the Troitskaia] Lavra." 


theologian on the faculty of Moscow University and a leading representative of 
the moderate element in the Orthodox Church. A member of the liberal Kadet 
Party, Trubetskoi had served before the Revolution in the State Council, the 
upper house of the Russian legislature. Later in 1917 he was elected a Vice 
President of the Church Sobor, in which he played a prominent role. During 
the Civil War, Trubetskoi was active in the anti-Bolshevik movement of General 
A. I. Denikin. He died in 1920. 

®®The reference is to a speech given by Mott to the All-Russian Congress of 
Clergy and Laymen on that morning. See Addresses and Papers of John R. 
Mott (New York, 1947), VI, pp. 397-400. 

^"Archpriest N. V. Bogoliubskii (1856-?) was then Professor of Theology 
at Moscow University and President of the All-Russian Congress of Clergy and 
Laymen. He was associated with the liberal movement in the Church. 

^^This journey had taken place on the morning of this conversation, which 
together with that recorded in Document No. 8 occurred on the return trip to 
Moscow. 
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[On] Saturday and Sunday (closing days) both morning and evening [sessions] 
will be plenary. 

[The following were decided at the] different sectional [meetings]: 

1. [On Organization]: [The] forming [of] a union of priests and laymen 
[was proposed] and also a union of priests only. [The] formation of a cen¬ 
tral union in Moscow of all diocesan councils [was proposed] in order to en¬ 
large [the] scope of Church periods [?] [and] to collect material [from] 
all over Russia on Church questions as a basis for an All-Russian Conference 
for Clergy. All agreed to [these proposals] unanimously. 

2. [On the] Relation of [a] Free Church to [a] Free State: [It was] 
decided by [a] vast majority not to divide [the] Church and State.One 
reason [was the] 114,000,000 [Orthodox Church] members. [The] life of [the] 
Church is so bound up with [the] life of [the] nation that it is impossible 
to separate [them].... But there must not be any of that serfdom [like] 
dependence of [the] Church on [the] State that existed under [the] old 
regime.... 

3. About [the] Life of [the] Parish: [The] parish must be considered a 
legal entity as to its property, etc. Heretofore it has been the [higher] 
Church [authorities] which had [the] right to control receipts and expendi¬ 
tures, etc. Now the parish can stand closer to all these matters and depute 
people to control all and give an account to the bishop and the diocesan 
council... 

4. [On the] Position of Parish Priests: [It has] already [been] decided 
that it is to be [established] on the elective principle.'*^ 

5. [On] Church Schools, Seminaries, Ecclesiastical Academies, [and] 
Girls’ Schools: One principle agreed upon (though not officially passed) 
is that [the] teaching of religion must be compulsory in all Church schools. 
[This] raises [the] question of finances. Heretofore [religious education] 
has been subsidized by [the] State. [It is] not clear now where [financial] 
support will come from. [The] Sobor [j/c] has no objection to [the] schools 
of other Churches receiving subsidies from the State.^ 

[The] Sobor [.sic] has been very successful because people must pay atten¬ 
tion to its decisions because it represents 114,000,000 [communicants]. [It 
is] also influential because [it sets] a precedent to [? for] the great Coun¬ 
cil [Sobor] to be held later. 

There will be a declaration about [the] political situation in which 
they will brand the Social Democrats as traitors. 


DOCUMENT No. 8: 

V. N. L’vov, Moscow, June 9 (22), 1917 

We have reformed the Church from top to bottom. Within two months we 


‘*®This decision of the “liberal” Congress was controversial. See Curtiss, 
Russian Church and Soviet State, p. 16. Also Vvedenskii, Tserkov* i gosudarstvo, 
pp. 43-46. 

^^On parish administration see Curtiss, Church and State, pp. 218ff. Also 
below, Document No. 12. 

^See above, Document Nos. 1-2. 

^On the school issue see below. Document No. 12. 
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have organized parish, district and diocesan councils [and] parish, district 
and diocesan committees. 

Every man and woman in the parish can vote for [their] parish council, 
parish committee and parish priest. Parish councils elect representatives 
for a district meeting and that district meeting elects [the] district coun¬ 
cil. [The] district meeting also elects representatives to elect a diocesan 
council. Bishops [are] elected by [the] diocesan council. 

We have no anarchy in the Church. Thus [the] Church has gone ahead of 
the State... which lacks the power and authority. 

[I] did not make the mistake of the Minister of the Interior'^® who dis¬ 
organized everything. He [V. N. LVov] simply reorganized or paralleled 
the old organization with the new. If he had done away with the old organi¬ 
zation at once where would he have found a new one? 

An institution called the consistory is bad.^^ It has in its keeping all 
the acts which have [the] force of laws. [It is in] charge of divorces [and 
is] registrar of births, deaths and marriages [but is] badly administered. 
[The] diocesan council[s] decided to do away with it. They first came to the 
High Procurator [but] I told them that this would be bad because [there was] 
nothing yet to take [the] place of [the] consistory. [We] cannot destroy an 
institution like that except by special law and [we] must have something to 
take its place. Instead of destroying it he placed its control in [the] hands 
of [the] diocesan councils. [They] formed a committee in each diocese to 
control the consistory and to elect its members. 

[The] only question now is [how] to organize the Holy Synod. At present 
[the] High Procurator stands alone. Whether or not a patriarch[ate] is 
organized later, the Church must first be established. 


DOCUMENT No. 9; 

Meeting of the Holy Synod and Other Church Leaders,^® Petrograd, June 16 
(29), 1917 

[This meeting of the Holy Synod] voted to begin [the Sobor on] August 15 
(28). [It will thus precede the] Constituent Assembly [which] will probably 
be held in September. [The meeting also] voted [that the Sobor is] to be 
held in Moscow (unanimous). 

[Speech of the] High Procurator [V. N. L’vov]: 

You have been present at this greatest meeting when [the] decision has 
been made to hold a great Council [Sobor]—our greatest question. This 
Church Council of Russia, which precedes the Constituent Commission [sic] 


^“Reference is to Prince G. E. L’vov (1861-1925), who was no relation to 
the Over-Procurator. See below, Document No. 12. 

*^On the functioning of the consistory, one of which was attached to each 
diocese, see Curtiss, Church and State^ pp. 54-62, 217-218, 293-294. 

^®The Holy Synod at that time consisted of nine prelates under the chairman¬ 
ship of Exarch Platon of Georgia. In addition, Mott noted the presence on the 
dais of four other clerics including the Reverend V. V. Aleksandrov of the Holy 
Trinity Orthodox Cathedral in San Francisco^ who acted as translator. 
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will help to lay [the] foundation for Russia to become a great Christian 
democracy. 

This Christian Council will not only help strengthen [the] nation but 
[will also help] to bring together the Christian bodies. |The] great body 
of [the] Church... [has] been divided. [The] Old Believers, if they would 
come with us, would strengthen the [Orthodox] Christian body.... 

Dark forces were beating [against] the body of [the] Old Believers and 
also [against] the Orthodox Church.^® [The] greatest enemy is one who seeks 
to suppress the soul. This was the condition of [the] Orthodox Church which 
was in no better condition than the persecuted Old Believers. 

I picture in [my] imagination when these [two] separate bodies will 
clasp hands. May God help that this prophecy... may become true. Such 
unity will pour fresh life into the Church. [The] Old Believers have pre¬ 
served many of their best qualities. Now [the] Orthodox Church extends [its] 
hand to them.... 

We are standing in front of great dangers. The Orthodox Church must 
therefore come to [an] understanding with [the] Old Believers. [The] same 
dangers menace them, e.g., the skepticism mentioned by Dr. Mott... 

If we can bring these [two] bodies together it will be [the] greatest [reli¬ 
gious] act of [the past] 1000 years.... 

[Speech of] Archpriest Chleev, Representative of the Old Believers:®^ 

[I express my] thanks [to the meeting] for [the] attention accorded [to] 
his body [the Old Believers] now and for the future. [I am] happy to hear 
that the great Sobor is to be held. [The] business of this next... [Sobor] 
will be to unite those who have been separated. 

[My] thanks [to the] High Procurator for his welcome and... [I] hope 
that the desired results may be accomplished in the great Church Council. 
On behalf of our body [the Old Believers], I ask that all the Patriarchs 
beyond Russia be invited to the Council.*® [The] Orthodox Church must take 
prompt steps to this end. 

I accept the invitation to attend the Council and will deliver the message 
to... [my] colleagues. 


DOCUMENT No. 10: 

V. N. LVOV, Petrograd, June 19 (July 2), 1917 

I was appointed High Procurator by [the] Duma.®* I was appointed for- 


reference to the Rasputin period and to the longstanding persecution of 
the Old Believers. 

®°In an address to the Synod given just previously. This speech was never 
published but is outlined in Mott’s notes. See “Speech to Holy Synod, Petrograd, 
June 29, 1917,” JRM-Y. 

*^Not further identified, but, according to Mott: “The only [Old Believer] 
present.” 

*®The reason for this request is uncertain. Perhaps the Old Believers hoped 
that the non-Russian Patriarchs would be more sympathetic to their position. 

®*The following paragraph throws some interesting light on the controver- 
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mally by a Committee of [the] Duma but actually by all Russia because for 
years they have wanted me in the position. My resignation would be regarded 
as [a] breakdown of [the] Church. This is why in the present government I 
use [the] language of [a] dictator and [have] authority because behind me is [the] 
whole Orthodox Church. Let the Russian people judge me. They [the politi¬ 
cians] attack me but they can do nothing because they are too busy. 

Prior to [the] Constituent Assembly, I have dictatorial power. Then I 
will be responsible. Kerensky and I are [the] only two who have [such power]. 
[The] socialists and others are too busy and occupied to know what I am doing. 
[Otherwise] they might create such conditions as would force my resignation. 

[The] most acute moment in [the] Church [situation] is passed. It [the 
Church] also had [a] revolution but I was able to guide its course. My task 
now is to gather round the Sober all the best Russian Orthodox intelligentsia. 
This [the Sober] will be a moral force, more so than the Constituent Assembly. 
The Provisional Government will not be able to oppose this great moral force 
of the Church. 

I am undoing everything which Pobedonostsev did. His book is hypocrisy, 
hypocrisy, hypocrisy.®* He got criminal papers about many bishops and priests 
and instead of punishing them he placed his hand over the vast pile of [accusa¬ 
tory] papers and said: no, I have them under my hand. 

It was not Rasputin but the Emperor who was mad and should have been 
killed. 

[Initially] a magician named Philippe had influence with [the] Empress and 
was in favor till 1904.®® She wanted a boy. [She] first went to sacred relics 
[for this purpose]. Then she went to Philippe and he promised [that] there 
would be a boy. By means of hypnotism, a [kind of] spiritual physiological 
act, she had signs of being with child. She then believed he [Philippe] was 
a saint. She went around the streets alone with him. When criticized she 
said: no one sees me. When the moment of birth came, nothing came [? hap¬ 
pened]. Later the boy did come. [There were] no immoral relations [involved]. 
Finally, the Minister of Police was able to show that he [Philippe] was a 
scoundrel. She would not believe [it]. Then [the] French Government called 
him home. 

Then Rasputin, a flagellant, was taken [into the favor of the Empress]. 
He had hypnotic power. His teaching was that [the] grace of God came on men 
through physical sexual acts. He corrupted many. He lived with [the] nurse 


sial character of the Over-Procurator, who has been variously described by 
historians as “headstrong and erratic” (Curtiss, Russian Church and Soviet 
State, p. 13), “impetuous” (Zernov, Russian Religious Renaissance, p. 191) 
and even “semidemented” (George Katkov, Russia, 1917: The February Revolu¬ 
tion [New York, 1967], p. 376). To these characterizations megalomaniac could 
be added. 

®*K. P. Pobedonostsev (1827-1907) was Over-Procurator of the Holy 
Synod from 1880-1905 and the most influential political figure in Russia 
during most of that period. The book in question was probably Pobedonostsev*s 
famous Moskovskii sbornik (Moscow, 1896), translated in part as Reflections 
of a Russian Statesman (London, 1898). 

®®See Curtiss, Church and State, p. 367. Also Rodzianko, Reign of Rasputin, 
pp. 2-3. 
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of the prince.®® He had women admirers [also] among prominent women. He 
said that in order to cleanse her [the Empress] of her sins, he used to lie 
side by side with her. It is believed that Rasputin had relations with 
Rasputin [^/c].®^ She was a nervous wench and mad. [The] Emperor was without 
will and completely under her influence. This was a tragedy. 

There was a religious basis for his [Rasputin’s] strange power over women. 
He did not seduce them immediately[?]. He prepared them by months of 
hypnotic influence. One victim... [said]: Rasputin... [did] all sorts of out¬ 
rageous things with me while I... [was] saying my prayers. 

He [Rasputin] was sincere in his madness. He considered himself a pro¬ 
phet. He considered himself Christ and above all law. No one could judge 
him because he was Christ. He recognized no law. He himself was [the] law. 
All he said must be obeyed. According to his sect, he arranged orgies. He 
created a new sect similar to [the] flagellant sect and organized orgies.®® 
[For example, Rasputin sat on a] big divan surrounded by women, behaved im¬ 
properly before them, drank himself drunk, [and] then God only knows what 
he did. Music began, [he] began to dance, then, in complete exhaustion, went 
off with a woman to his bedroom. Governors, ministers, [and] priests. .. 
[were] present [at these affairs]. They joined [in]. All Russia knew this. 
It led to the Revolution. I know the above to be true. [The] Imperial Duma 
sent people there [to Rasputin’s] to see what was done and they reported 
these facts. Not a word is exaggerated. 

[In 1915] High Procurator [A.D.] Samarin put up [an] ultimatum to [the] 
Emperor—Rasputin or himself and the Emperor sided with Rasputin.®® Finally, 
[the] Czar was left alone because ail [the] Grand Dukes were against him. 
Every cab man knew [the] facts. This explains the completely unanimous up¬ 
rising. [The] Grand Dukes were getting ready for a palace revolution, but 
[the] people wanted a social revolution for they see more deeply. But all 
wanted a revolution. The palace people did not have the decisiveness and 
courage. They killed Rasputin but this did not sober [the] Emperor and Em¬ 
press. [The] Emperor and Empress had him buried in a Church which they had 
built. Later the Revolutionists dug the body up and burned... [it]. 

After his death... scoundrels used his name to get fame and influence. 
They said his spirit had appeared to them and told them so and so should be 
done and it was often done. We saw a letter from [the] Empress to [the] 
Emperor just a few days before [the] Revolution in which they [?she] demanded 
that Prince [N.D.] Golitsyn [should] use the fist and she said.,. [she] 


*'®See ibid.j pp. 27-28. 

®^This sentence obviously represents an unfortunate slip of Mott’s pen. 
From the context, however, it seems clear that L’vov was referring to the 
Empress. Of course, the accusation that Alexandra had immoral relations 
with Rasputin has often been denied. See, e.g., ibid., pp. xiii-xiv. On the other 
hand, in his official capacities as Chairman of the Duma Committee on Church 
Affairs and then as Over-Procurator, L’vov had access to much otherwise 
unavailable information. 

®®The reference is apparently to the Khlysty. See above, note 31. 

®®See Curtiss, Church and State, pp. 389-392. According to the author, 
the decisive role in the dismissal of Samarin was played by the Empress. 
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saw Rasputin in her dream and he said [that] all will come [out] all right.®® 
This convinced us that she was mad. [The] rudder of state at [the] end lost 
all direction and immorality had [the] right of way. There simply had to be 
a Revolution. 


DOCUMENT No. 11: 

Election of the Metropolitan of Moscow,®^ Moscow, June 21 (July 4) 1917 

... [The election was held in the] Uspensky Cathedral in [the] Kremlin [which] 
is the supreme Church of Russia where [the] coronation takes place. 

In [the] primary for Metropolitan on July 3 [the following were the 
results]: 

[Archbishop] Tikhon [of Virna] 297 
[A.D.] Samar in 297 
[Exarch] Platon [of Georgia] 60 
Bishop Andrei [of Ufa] 40 
and others 

[The issue was] to be decided on July 4,... 

[Those] voting [included representatives of the] clergy and laity of 
[the] Moscow Diocese.®® [The vote was taken by] secret ballot. 


[Comments on] A.D. Samarin [1866-1935]: 

(High Procurator [V. N. L’vov]): [Samarin and I] have been friends from 
childhood. His father was a Slavophile.®® His family belong to [the] Slavophile 
tendency. They believed in [the] autocracy and freedom. He believed in this 
to [the] last and [the] greatest blow to him was [the] influence of Rasputin 
on [the] Czar. He hated Rasputin. Last year [sic] he was High Procurator 
of [the] Holy Synod and [the] Czar put him away because of his opposition to 
Rasputin.®* This influence of Rasputin on [the] Czar was [a] blow to his 
political view. Last year he spent in great distraction,... [He was] educated 
at [the] University of Moscow. [He is a] man of perfect honesty. This 
prevails above his political convictions. He makes his political opinions 
subordinate to his Christian principles and character. 

(Professor [E.N.] Trubetskoi): [I] have known him for years. He is [the] 


®®Prince N. D. Golitsyn (1850-1925) was the last Premier of the tsarist 
government (January-March, 1917 [n.s.]). 

®^This event was one of the most significant to take place under the Church’s 
new elective system. See above, Document Nos. 1-2. 

“^Unfortunately, this statement does not clarify the question of the relative 
weights assigned to the clergy and laity in the election. See Curtiss, Russian 
Church and Soviet State, p. 329 n. 39. 

““Reference is to D. F. Samarin, brother of the more famous Slavophile, 
lu. F. Samarin (1819-1876). 

®*See above, Document No. 10. 
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best leader for [the] Church.®® [He comes] of ancient Slavophile traditions. 
In ecclesiastical things they are very conservative. But always [they] have 
stood for [the] freedom of [the] Church from secular power. His election 
would be a triumph of [the] principle of spiritual freedom. [Our] bishops 
have been too much monarchists. They could also be [come] too republican. 

[Comments on] Tikhon Belavin [1865-1925]: 

(High Procurator [V. N. Uvov]): [Tikhon] was eight years in America: first 
as Bishop and then as Archbishop.®® He can fit himself to any policy. In 
America he adapted himself to freedom and here to autocracy,... [He is] a 
bishop who represents [the] tradition of passive obedience to secular power. 
He will be always obedient to secular power whether [a] republic or [a] 
monarchy. He is a good man but does not represent strongly any spiritual. .. 
or ecclesiastical principle. We need not only a holy man but a strong man. 


[The] vote [was] announced at 3:30 p.m. [The result was]: Tikhon—481; 
Samarin—303. [The] bishops [went] behind doors, consider[ed] it, and then 
endorse[d] the choice. [The] Archbishop of Lithuania [Tikhon] was declared 
elected. 


DOCUMENT No. 12: 

V. N. L’vov, Petrograd, June 25 (July 8), 1917 

.. .We must make each parish [of the Church] a juridical person.®^ It [this 
idea] has passed through the Sobor [sic] in Moscow [and is] also before the 
[Pre-Sobor] Council which is preparing [for] the great Sobor.®® This is 
necessary to the parish’s life. It must be accepted quickly. I worked over 
these bylaws [on parish autonomy for] a month. In reality, our Church has its 
[own] laws and I tell them [? the Holy Synod] that it [parish autonomy] does 
not have to pass the Provisional Government. 

We have two empty halls—[the] Ministry of Education and [the] Ministry 
of [the] Interior. The two Ministers stand and look in these empty halls.®* 
They have nothing to do. [The] Minister of Education abandoned the [educa¬ 
tional] policy of [the] old regime. [This] only left the popular [?zemsivo] 
schools without administration. Accordingly, [the] people stopped paying [the] 
zemstvos for [the] support of schools. Therefore [any] organization of the 
public schools does not exist. [They] must create something new. [The] 


®®It is interesting that L’vov and Trubetskoi, both leaders of the liberal 
laity, clearly favored Samarin. 

®®Officially, Bishop (Archbishop) of the Aleutian Islands and of North 
America. 

®^On the need for parish autonomy see Curtiss, Church and State^ pp, 218- 
220, 223-224, 300-305. Also above, Document No. 7. 

®®On the Pre-Sobor Council see above, Document No. 7. 

®*The two accused Ministers were Prince G. E. L’vov (Interior) and A. A. 
Manuilov (Education). 
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zemstvos arc put away [i.e., abolished] by the mob. The President of the 
Council Prince [G.E.] LVov let,. [the situation] get away. He should 
have prevented such a demolition. 

[The] Moscow Sobor [5/c] decided by 800 votes to 50 that [the] parish 
schools must be kept. Then [the] Government, while I was in Moscow, trans¬ 
ferred [the parish] schools to [the] Ministry of Education.^® Orthodox 
people are terribly mad [about this]. [The Government] did not ask me. Had 
I been present, I would not have allowed that. [There is] no use in my pro¬ 
testing against this now. At our great Sobor in August I will make my pro¬ 
test and then that will influence the Constituent Assembly. 

As it turned out, both L’vov’s naive faith in the efficacy of 
the Constituent Assembly and the fond hopes placed in the Root 
Mission proved equally illusory. For his part, however, Mott’s 
efforts in Russia were not entirely in vain. Thus, during his stay, 
Mott was able to obtain from the Provisional Government official 
approval for the inauguration of a vast YMCA service program to 
Russian troops and civilians which commenced even before his 
departure.’^ This immense project, which eventually brought some 
400 American YMCA workers to Russia, was perhaps the only 
concrete achievement of the Root Mission and lasted until finally 
ended by Soviet proscription in 1923. 

In addition to this great humanitarian effort, Mott returned to 
the United States firmly convinced of the crucial significance of 
Russia in the world, a subject to which he made repeated reference 
in his speeches and writings for the next several months.^* This 
conviction was all the more important because of Mott’s great 
influence with President Wilson, to whom he quoted Tiutchev’s 
aphorism “You may not understand Russia but you must believe in 
Russia” and whose subsequent Russian policies he undoubtedly 
helped to formulate. 

Meanwhile, the Orthodox Church following Mott’s departure 
moved inexorably toward its fate. The bright hopes and plans 


^®On the schools controversy see Browder and Kerensky, The Russian 
Provisional Government, II, Doc. Nos. 712-715, pp. 812-817. Also Curtiss, 
Russian Church and Soviet State, pp. 18-19. 

’^Sce Donald E. Davis and Eugene P. Trani, “The American YMCA and 
the Russian Revolution,’* Slavic Review, XXXIII (September, 1974), pp. 469- 
491. Also Ethan T. Colton, Forty Years with Russians (New York, 1940) and 
Memoirs of Ethan T. Colton, Sr. (New York, 1969), pp. 80-95, 101-106. 

^®See, e.g., “The Opportunity of the Hour in Russia...,” October 11, 1917, 
Addresses and Papers of John R. Mott (New York, 1947), IV, pp. 758-777. 
Also Recent Experiences and Impressions in Russia: Extracts from the Corres¬ 
pondence and Addresses of John R. Mott, May-August, 1917 (New York, 
[1917]). 
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imparted to Mott by Church leaders did not for the most part 
come to pass. In the first place, beginning in mid-summer, 1917, 
the Church itself took a decided turn toward conservatism. Simul¬ 
taneously, Over-Procurator L’vov, Mott’s chief interlocutor, was 
replaced as head of the Church by his assistant, A. V. Kartashev, 
who shortly thereafter assumed the title of Minister of Confessions.’® 
On the other hand, the great Council (Sobor) of the Orthodox 
Church opened as scheduled on August 15 (28), 1917, and remained 
in session until the following fal].’^ The outstanding accomplishment 
of this great assemblage was undoubtedly the reinstitution of the 
Russian patriarchate in the person of Tikhon, the recently elected 
Metropolitan of Moscow. This momentous step, which did much 
to undo the secularizing work of Peter the Great some two hundred 
years before, might well have signalled the beginning of a new era 
in Russian Church history. Even as the new Patriarch was assuming 
his position, however, came the onset of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
which was destined to initiate an altogether different and even 
more onerous period in the history of Russian Orthodoxy. Seen 
from this perspective, the documents reproduced above take on 
perhaps their greatest significance as a reflection of the turbulent 
vitality which characterized the Orthodox Church during that brief 
interlude of freedom from state control which occurred in Russia 
between the two revolutions of 1917. 


^®See Browder and Kerensky, The Russian Provisional Gov eminent y II, Doc. 
No. 711, pp. 810-811. Also Titlinov, Tserkov* vo vremia revoliutsii, pp. 79ff. 

^^On the Sobor see Kartashev, “Revoliutsiia i sobor 1917-18 g.,” pp. 86- 
101. Also Curtiss, Russian Church and Soviet State, pp. 26-43 and Vvedenskii, 
Tserkov' i gosudarstvo, pp. 59-238. 
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Book Reviews 


Bogoslovskie Trudy (Theological Works) vol. 12 (Moscow, Izdanie Moskovskoy 

Patriarkhii, 1974), pp. 249; voL 13 (1975), pp. 238. 

Begun in 1959, the series Theological Works published by the Patriarchate 
of Moscow has been enriched by these two issues, exceptionally important in 
content. Alongside articles by contemporary theologians, vol. 12 includes an 
important study by Fr. Paul Florensky, “Poniatie Tserkvi v Sviashchennom 
Pisanii” (“The Concept of the Church in Holy Scripture”), pp. 73-183. Any¬ 
one familiar with the present interest in Florensky’s work among the Russian 
intelligentsia will recognize that the publication of this long manuscript— 
actually the author’s graduation thesis at the Moscow Theological Academy- 
can be considered as a real event. Priest, theologian, mathematician and art 
historian, Florensky was a towering intellectual figure at the beginning of 
this century, a sort of Russian Teilhard. He died in a concentration camp 
during the Second World War but was posthumously “rehabilitated.” Some 
of his philosophical writings have recently appeared in secular periodicals. 
The more important ones now see light in Church publications. Others have 
appeared in publications abroad. His major work Stolp i iitverzhdenie istiny 
(The Column and Foundation of Truth) was recently published in a French 
translation by C. Andronikof. Whatever reservations one might have about 
the thought of Florensky—an articulate “sophiologist”—it is unquestionable 
that his personality symbolizes in the eyes of many Russians today a recon¬ 
ciliation of the intellectuals with the Orthodox Church. The ecclesiological 
article published in Trudy contains no “sophiological” speculations, but rep¬ 
resents a careful and at times brilliant analysis of the New Testament data 
on the Church. 

Vol. 14 is dedicated to Professor N. D. Uspensky, of the Leningrad Acad¬ 
emy, on the occasion of his 75th birthday. It contains biographical and 
bibliographical information on Uspensky, a living link between the old, pre¬ 
revolutionary academic tradition of the Russian Church, and the present, 
reduced system of theological education. It is noteworthy that several of his 
recent scholarly publications on the history of liturgical music in Russia were 
printed not only in ecclesiastical publications but by the State as well. The 
volume contains two important studies by Professor Uspensky himself: a long 
essay on the history of the Anaphora and an article entitled “Koliiziia dvukh 
Bogoslovii v ispravlenii russkikh bogosluzhebnykh knig v XVII.m. veke” (“Col¬ 
lision between Two Theologies in the Correction of Russian Liturgical Books 
in the Seventeenth Century”). The article on the Anaphora is an up-to-date, 
comprehensive study, clearly based upon a course of lectures at the Academy: 
it is certainly the best modern Orthodox introduction available in any lan¬ 
guage. The second article touches upon a truly urgent issue: it provides basic 
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information about the theological and historical incompetence with which 
liturgical books were “corrected” in seventeenth-century Moscow, and the 
resulting corruption of rubrics and sacramental texts. The corruption originated 
predominantly in the Latin practices adopted in the Ukraine and indiscrim¬ 
inately introduced in the liturgical books in Moscow. Prominent among those 
are the “prayer of absolution” in the sacrament of penance (“... I, an un¬ 
worthy priest, forgive and absolve...”), the undue emphasis on the Words 
of Institution in the eucharistic Anaphora (partly corrected in later editions), 
the rubrics which demand that, during the Liturgy of the Pre-sanctified Gifts, 
the priest drink from the chalice “in silence,” as if the content was not the 
Blood of Christ, etc. There seems to be no reason at all why such obviously 
corrupt texts remain in the books. 

The limits of this review do not allow detailed comment upon the other 
articles in these two volumes of the Works. They include (in vol. 13) studies 
by A. I. Ivanov on “Maximus the Greek,” by M. A. Starokadomsky on 
“Neoplatonism and Christianity,” by Archimandrite Ireney on the work of 
the canonist S. V. Troitsky, and (in vol. 14) articles by Abp. Michael Chub 
on Methodius of Olympus, Frs. Peter Buburuz and Cyril Gundyaev (both 
disciples of N. D. Uspensky) on liturgical issues. 

The quality of the journal and the increasing frequency of its publication 
are a witness to the revival of theological awareness in Russia and the new 
possibilities of contacts between the Church and the spiritual search present 
in broader intellectual circles. 

-‘John Meyendorff 


Orthodox AmericOt 1794-1976: Development of the Orthodox Church in 
America. General Editor: Constance J. Tarasar. Associate Editor: John 
H. Erickson. The Orthodox Church in America, Department of History 
and Archives, Syosset, NY, 1975. Pp. 352. 

On the occasion of the Bicentennial, the Department of History and 
Archives of the Orthodox Church in America undertook the tremendous 
task of publishing a book which would give essential historical information 
about the history of Orthodoxy in North America since the memorable day 
when Russian monks landed in Alaska to establish the first permanent Ortho¬ 
dox mission on the continent (1794). The project for the book was con¬ 
ceived in 1974. The fact that the book appeared in finished form by the 
end of 1975 is a remarkable achievement indeed, for no serious secondary 
literature existed and the primary sources were widely scattered. The editors 
had to enlist the cooperation of dioceses, parishes and individuals, starting 
practically “from scratch.” Fortunately they were able to secure the coopera¬ 
tion of thirty additional contributors, who wrote individual sections of the 
book. 

The book comprises eight chapters, corresponding to the chief historical 
periods of the Church’s development: (1) The Alaskan Mission, 1794-1870; 
(2) Foundations for Growth, 1870-1898; (3) Archbishop Tikhon, 1898-1907; 
(4) Development of Church Life, 1907-1917; (5) Crisis and Transition, 
1917-1922; (6) Nationalism or Local Church? 1923-1950; (7) Signs of 
Growth, 1950-1965; (8) The Orthodox Church in America, 1965-1975. In 
addition to basic narrative, each chapter includes prosopographical and bio- 
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information about the theological and historical incompetence with which 
liturgical books were “corrected” in seventeenth-century Moscow, and the 
resulting corruption of rubrics and sacramental texts. The corruption originated 
predominantly in the Latin practices adopted in the Ukraine and indiscrim¬ 
inately introduced in the liturgical books in Moscow. Prominent among those 
are the “prayer of absolution” in the sacrament of penance (“... I, an un¬ 
worthy priest, forgive and absolve...”), the undue emphasis on the Words 
of Institution in the eucharistic Anaphora (partly corrected in later editions), 
the rubrics which demand that, during the Liturgy of the Pre-sanctified Gifts, 
the priest drink from the chalice “in silence,” as if the content was not the 
Blood of Christ, etc. There seems to be no reason at all why such obviously 
corrupt texts remain in the books. 

The limits of this review do not allow detailed comment upon the other 
articles in these two volumes of the Works. They include (in vol. 13) studies 
by A. I. Ivanov on “Maximus the Greek,” by M. A. Starokadomsky on 
“Neoplatonism and Christianity,” by Archimandrite Ireney on the work of 
the canonist S. V. Troitsky, and (in vol. 14) articles by Abp. Michael Chub 
on Methodius of Olympus, Frs. Peter Buburuz and Cyril Gundyaev (both 
disciples of N. D. Uspensky) on liturgical issues. 

The quality of the journal and the increasing frequency of its publication 
are a witness to the revival of theological awareness in Russia and the new 
possibilities of contacts between the Church and the spiritual search present 
in broader intellectual circles. 

-‘John Meyendorff 


Orthodox AmericOt 1794-1976: Development of the Orthodox Church in 
America. General Editor: Constance J. Tarasar. Associate Editor: John 
H. Erickson. The Orthodox Church in America, Department of History 
and Archives, Syosset, NY, 1975. Pp. 352. 

On the occasion of the Bicentennial, the Department of History and 
Archives of the Orthodox Church in America undertook the tremendous 
task of publishing a book which would give essential historical information 
about the history of Orthodoxy in North America since the memorable day 
when Russian monks landed in Alaska to establish the first permanent Ortho¬ 
dox mission on the continent (1794). The project for the book was con¬ 
ceived in 1974. The fact that the book appeared in finished form by the 
end of 1975 is a remarkable achievement indeed, for no serious secondary 
literature existed and the primary sources were widely scattered. The editors 
had to enlist the cooperation of dioceses, parishes and individuals, starting 
practically “from scratch.” Fortunately they were able to secure the coopera¬ 
tion of thirty additional contributors, who wrote individual sections of the 
book. 

The book comprises eight chapters, corresponding to the chief historical 
periods of the Church’s development: (1) The Alaskan Mission, 1794-1870; 
(2) Foundations for Growth, 1870-1898; (3) Archbishop Tikhon, 1898-1907; 
(4) Development of Church Life, 1907-1917; (5) Crisis and Transition, 
1917-1922; (6) Nationalism or Local Church? 1923-1950; (7) Signs of 
Growth, 1950-1965; (8) The Orthodox Church in America, 1965-1975. In 
addition to basic narrative, each chapter includes prosopographical and bio- 
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graphical information on prominent church leaders, a remarkable wealth of 
photographs, case studies in parish development, facts about educational and 
charitable enterprises, and critical evaluation of many controversial events, 
disputes and tragedies. 

The complexity of these events, which underlie the chaotic state of affairs 
that exists even today among Orthodox groups in America, could not be ap¬ 
proached without a guiding idea. For the editors, the guiding “vision” for the 
evaluation of the facts is found in the activity, writings and projects of Arch¬ 
bishop Tikhon (1898-1907), later Patriarch of Moscow. Following the ex¬ 
ample of the early missionary monks and of his predecessors as bishop of the 
American diocese, Tikhon conceived of the Orthodox Church in America as 
uniting many ethnic groups but at the same time oriented toward mission. 
This vision was endorsed by Tikhon’s successors but was challenged by the 
tragic events of the Russian Revolution and by centrifugal trends which suc¬ 
ceeded in dividing the originally united American Orthodoxy into various 
ethnic jurisdictions. The autocephaly of the OCA, proclaimed in 1970, is 
viewed as a hopeful sign that this period of division and fragmentation is com¬ 
ing to an end. 

As its subtitle suggests, the book is intended as a history of the Orthodox 
Church in America. Other jurisdictional groups are considered chiefly in¬ 
sofar as their history is inextricably linked with that of the OCA. Still, 
Orthodox America does give much basic information on the origin and his¬ 
tory of these groups, beginning with the Greek Archdiocese, created in 1921. 
As a result, the book goes far toward providing a complete history of Orthodoxy 
in America. 

A number of flaws, however, are apparent. The haste with which the 
book was prepared evidently explains the high number of misprints and some 
errors in the identification of photos. (The more serious of these are dealt 
with in an inserted page of corrigenda.) In addition, editorial cuts and splices 
have created some confusion, particularly toward the end of the book. For 
example, on page 243, in a section on the “Standing Conference of Bishops” 
(signed by this reviewer), a paragraph dealing with the granting of auto¬ 
cephaly (1970) is omitted, making the sequence of events between 1968 and 
May 18, 1970, difficult to follow. Some omissions and lack of balance, per¬ 
haps inevitable in a composite work like this one, also could be noted. For 
example, the account on page 262 of the early phase of negotiations on auto¬ 
cephaly (1961-1963) is rather incomplete. 

The editors are now gathering information and noting corrections that 
might be included in later editions of the book. However, I must emphasize 
that the needed corrections are all minor, and that the editors deserve the 
gratitude of all who are interested in American Orthodoxy. The book not 
only provides a wealth of facts about the history of the Church in this country 
but also is an inspiration for promoting the mission of Orthodoxy in the 
future. 

—/o/i/i Meyendorff 


’Aycovsq Kal ’Aycovtac; xfjq ’AjrspiKp *EXXr)viKqq *Op0o66^ou ’EkkXti- 
otaq: ’EyKiJKXioi Kal *'Eyypa<f)a (1922-1972) [Struggles and Anx¬ 
ieties of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese in America: Encyclicals and 
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Documents (1922-1972)]. Ed. Demetrios J. Constantelos. Patriarchal Insti¬ 
tute for Patristic Studies, Thessaloniki, 1976. Pp. 1266, $25.00. 

Originally intended to appear in 1972 to commemorate the fiftieth an¬ 
niversary of the Greek Archdiocese, this volume now appears “on the occasion 
of the bicentennial of the United States of America.” It is a curious work. As 
the editor points out (pp. 21-22), he had originally planned to publish “those 
encyclicals which dealt with philanthropy and the social work of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in America,” but exploration of archival material led him 
to broaden his scope to include encyclicals and other documents on adminis¬ 
trative, educational, theological and pastoral subjects. The resulting assemblage 
is difficult to digest. For more than 1250 pages, document follows document, 
some in English but most in Greek, ranging from receipts for relief funds to 
annual Christmas, Lenten and Easter messages, from press releases on such 
public issues as prayer in schools and racial equality to pastoral letters on the 
need for traffic safety and the like. Organization is minimal; commentary, 
notes and interpretation are non-existent. As a result, it is difficult to locate, 
much less to appreciate some of the truly outstanding pronouncements which 
the volume contains. 

At the same time, the assembled body of material does, like a collage, 
leave certain impressions, if not a clear picture. Certain major themes emerge: 
charity, particularly toward the Greek nation in times of disaster, persecution 
or other hardship; good citizenship and the cultivation of Christian values in 
American society... and finally, preservation of the religio-cultural identity 
of Hellenism in America. As the editor’s brief introduction observes, “the 
religious leaders have been concerned with the preservation of the faith, with 
the consolidation and perpetuation of the Christian and Greek ideals. Each 
Archbishop emerges from these pages as a spiritual father struggling to prevent 
the alienation of his flock, to avert the loss of unity, to keep perpetually burning 
the torch of Christian faith and Greek culture.” Indeed, the entire heavy 
volume may be regarded as a monument to this instinctive—and not altogether 
unambiguous—coupling of faith and culture. 

’^John H. Erickson 


Constantine Cavarnos, Anchored in God: Life, Art, and Thought on the Holy 
Mountain of Athos. Second edition, Institute for Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies, Belmont, Massachusetts, 1975. Pp. 230, illustrated. Cloth 
$7.50. Paperback $4.95. 

Originally published by Astir Publishing Company in Athens in 1959, 
Anchored in God has experienced wide popularity in religious circles and has 
long been out of print. It now becomes available in its original form with some 
minor changes and, together with the author’s companion volume, The Holy 
Mountain (1973), constitutes a rich and reliable source on Mount Athos for 
the serious student of Eastern Orthodox Christian monasticism and the ascetic 
life. Through both works the reader can begin to understand the nature of 
Orthodox monasticism and appreciate a major active surviving religious institu¬ 
tion of Byzantium and the only Christian monastic republic in the world. 

Dr. Cavarnos’s own words excellently describe Athos’s purpose: “The 
monks live quietly, unhurriedly, peacefully, in the midst of unusually beautiful 
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and healthy natural surroundings and in buildings that have been designed, 
not for the sake of bodily ease or vain display, but for the perfecting of the 
soul and the glorification of God. Life here has a simplicity, order, sincerity, 
meaningfulness and depth that it very seldom has in modem secularized society. 
Free from the confusion, distractions, anxiety and greed of contemporary 
civilization, the monks devote themselves to their simple tasks if they live in 
monasteries, to agriculture or handicrafts if they live in other monastic establish¬ 
ments, and above all to prayer. For those in ‘the world,’ their mode of life 
is a great lesson in simple, harmonic living, in dedication to spiritual values, 
in constant striving for self-perfection and union with God” (p. 213). 

Based on three visits to the Holy Mount in 1952, 1954, and 1958, Anchored 
in God is crisply written in thirty-five concise chapters plus preface, supported 
by seventy-three illustrations (with contributions from Pericles Papachatzedakis, 
Fotis Zachariou, Fotis Kontoglou, Rallis Kopsidis, and Nicholas Moutsopoulos), 
a glossary, and an index. In diary form, the author sets out to explore the aims 
and means of Athonite monasticism; the relationship of these ends and means 
to the teachings of Christ, St. Paul, and the Eastern Church Fathers; the 
organization of the monasteries and related religious establishments; the nature 
and extent of private prayer and common worship; the monks’ daily routine 
of activities; the Eastern Orthodox mystical tradition known as hesychasm; the 
books read and recommended by the monks; their views on monasticism, 
contemporary mankind, philosophy, solitude, hardship, fasting, prayer; the 
character of their architecture, painting and music and the role these play 
in monastic life. Practical information and observations are generously inter¬ 
laced with records of monastic conversation and quotations from monastic 
spiritual literature. 

Anchored in God has already proved its worth, and with its reissuance 
now, even though it was originally written seventeen years ago, we continue 
to have a reliable, vivid, practical, and even personal introduction to the 
spiritual community of Mount Athos. 

—John E. Rexine 


Per-Olof Sjogren, The Jesus Prayer, Translated by Sydney Linton. First 
American edition. Fortress Press, Philadelphia, 1975. Pp. 96. Paperback. 
$2.50 

The present edition of The Jesus Prayer is a translation of the second 
edition of Jesusbonen by Per-Olof Sjogren, Dean of Gothenburg Cathedral in 
Sweden and teacher of liturgy at the Gothenburg Conservatory, and was 
originally published by Verbum Centralforlaget in Stockholm. Its translation 
into English by a Western cleric who has published over twenty books in 
the field of prayer, liturgy, meditation, and pastoral work, now makes an 
intelligent, careful, and sympathetic discussion of the Jesus Prayer (“Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me”) available to millions of 
English readers. Long known and used in the East and closely associated with 
the monastic practices of Mount Athos, the Jesus Prayer has also been long 
known and used by the Eastern Orthodox in Palestine, the Sinai, and Russia. 
Sjogren’s book provides a framework within which the prayer can be used 
by people in all walks of life, no matter what their age, sex, station, available 
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and healthy natural surroundings and in buildings that have been designed, 
not for the sake of bodily ease or vain display, but for the perfecting of the 
soul and the glorification of God. Life here has a simplicity, order, sincerity, 
meaningfulness and depth that it very seldom has in modem secularized society. 
Free from the confusion, distractions, anxiety and greed of contemporary 
civilization, the monks devote themselves to their simple tasks if they live in 
monasteries, to agriculture or handicrafts if they live in other monastic establish¬ 
ments, and above all to prayer. For those in ‘the world,’ their mode of life 
is a great lesson in simple, harmonic living, in dedication to spiritual values, 
in constant striving for self-perfection and union with God” (p. 213). 

Based on three visits to the Holy Mount in 1952, 1954, and 1958, Anchored 
in God is crisply written in thirty-five concise chapters plus preface, supported 
by seventy-three illustrations (with contributions from Pericles Papachatzedakis, 
Fotis Zachariou, Fotis Kontoglou, Rallis Kopsidis, and Nicholas Moutsopoulos), 
a glossary, and an index. In diary form, the author sets out to explore the aims 
and means of Athonite monasticism; the relationship of these ends and means 
to the teachings of Christ, St. Paul, and the Eastern Church Fathers; the 
organization of the monasteries and related religious establishments; the nature 
and extent of private prayer and common worship; the monks’ daily routine 
of activities; the Eastern Orthodox mystical tradition known as hesychasm; the 
books read and recommended by the monks; their views on monasticism, 
contemporary mankind, philosophy, solitude, hardship, fasting, prayer; the 
character of their architecture, painting and music and the role these play 
in monastic life. Practical information and observations are generously inter¬ 
laced with records of monastic conversation and quotations from monastic 
spiritual literature. 

Anchored in God has already proved its worth, and with its reissuance 
now, even though it was originally written seventeen years ago, we continue 
to have a reliable, vivid, practical, and even personal introduction to the 
spiritual community of Mount Athos. 

—John E. Rexine 


Per-Olof Sjogren, The Jesus Prayer, Translated by Sydney Linton. First 
American edition. Fortress Press, Philadelphia, 1975. Pp. 96. Paperback. 
$2.50 

The present edition of The Jesus Prayer is a translation of the second 
edition of Jesusbonen by Per-Olof Sjogren, Dean of Gothenburg Cathedral in 
Sweden and teacher of liturgy at the Gothenburg Conservatory, and was 
originally published by Verbum Centralforlaget in Stockholm. Its translation 
into English by a Western cleric who has published over twenty books in 
the field of prayer, liturgy, meditation, and pastoral work, now makes an 
intelligent, careful, and sympathetic discussion of the Jesus Prayer (“Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me”) available to millions of 
English readers. Long known and used in the East and closely associated with 
the monastic practices of Mount Athos, the Jesus Prayer has also been long 
known and used by the Eastern Orthodox in Palestine, the Sinai, and Russia. 
Sjogren’s book provides a framework within which the prayer can be used 
by people in all walks of life, no matter what their age, sex, station, available 
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time or line of work. In addition to showing how it has been used in the East 
and how it can be used by Western Christians, the author spends a great deal 
of time explaining the significance of the prayer in terms of Christian theology 
and faith. The titles of the seven brief chapters will give the reader some 
idea of the organization and contents of this beautiful little book: (1) “The 
Jesus Prayer,” (2) “The Temple in the Heart,” (3) “The Spirit in the Temple,” 
(4) “The Unceasing Prayer,” (5) “The Goal-Christ in Us,” (6) “The Jesus 
Prayer and Other Prayers,” (7) “The Jesus Prayer Today.” 

This little book is one that needs to be used to be appreciated. It is so 
compact, so easy to handle that we have to agree with the author’s conclusion: 
“The Jesus Prayer is a veritable school of prayer. It deepens spirituality, 
furthers devotion of every kind, nurtures fellowship with Christ, and guides 
us in living out our Christianity in the midst of those with whom we live and 
work and study and play and worship” (p, 16). 

^John E, Rexine 
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